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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AFTER the Great War, during which the nation was keyed 
up to sustain the mighty effort needed for victory, there 

:, was, as we all vividly recall, a painful relapse 
ee during which, on the strength of claiming te 
have ‘“‘ won the War,” the British Government of the day 
was allowed to “lose the Peace.” We entered upon that 
era of political blunder and crime, the effect of which meets 
us at every turn, everywhere, both at home and abroad. It 


incidentally shattered certain spurious reputations and made 


the word Coalition “stink in the nostrils’? of the British 
People as an embodiment of cowardice, corruption, treachery, 
and ineptitude. We have regretfully to record a certain 
reaction in the aftermath of the Great Strike, during which 
His Majesty’s Ministers have lost some measure of the 
prestige and popularity they deservedly acquired by the 
courage and capacity with which they tackled what was 
admittedly one of the gravest crises facing this country 
within the memory of the present generation. Doubtless 
they were lucky in being “up against’ an adversary who 
was apparently animated by a desire to ascertain the maxi- 
mum of mistakes that could be registered in the minimum 
of time. But that in no way detracts from the manner in 
which the Prime Minister and his colleagues “ did their bit.” 
Neither they, nor anyone else, could reasonably anticipate 
that much ‘‘ boomed” Socialist Privy Councillors would 
cut such a pitiable figure when it came to the pinch, and be 
at once in favour of and opposed to the policy of the General 
Strike proclaimed by the T.U.C. with Privy Council sanc- 
tion and endorsement. It is common form to denounce 
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Mr. Cook, for whom no one has a good word to say, and who 
raves like a village idiot whenever he opens his mouth, but 
Mr. Cook would be nowhere but for the countenance of the 
Ramsay MacDonalds, the Hendersons, and the J. H. 
Thomases on that fateful lst of May, when the ex-Prime 
Minister talked “ Red” to a gathering that broke up to the 
strains of ““ The Red Flag.”” Nor have we ever heard that 
the “‘sea green and incorruptible” Philip Snowden (also a 
Right Honourable), with all his pretentiousness, adopted any 
more heroic posture than sitting on the fence until “ the 
victory of common sense” had been secured and announced 
by Mr. Stanley Baldwin on the collapse of the T.U.C. It 
may be equally true that the Privy Councillors would never 
have attained their present eminence but for the spade-work 
of the Cooks and other “wild men.” But this melancholy 
fact scarcely contributes to promote the cause of Parliamen- 
tary Government, though it may explain the different tone 
in which the Right Hon. Facing-Both-Ways address varying 
sections of the community—as “‘ champions of the proletariat” 
and “the class war”’ in Whitechapel, and Responsible States- 
men and lovers of the Constitution in Westminster. 


SuRELY the antics of these Jekylls and Hydes should not 
deter a Conservative Government from discharging its plain 
and primary duty—namely, to govern the 

—_ and country which so loyally follows any leader 
. who attempts to lead. It is astonishing that 
on the mere theory of supply and demand Leadership should 
be so rarely forthcoming in the heads of Political Parties, 
who seem afraid to provide what is most needed and desired 
by the Democracy. During the Great Strike our Govern- 
ment was constrained by circumstances to govern, and 
instantly found every difficulty made easy by the spon- 
taneous rally of the general public, who asked no questions, 
found no fault, made no criticism, but simply turned to and 
did wholeheartedly whatever was necessary to overcome 
what they instinctively realized as both a national danger 
and an international conspiracy. No one has been heard to 
suggest that the mass of coal-miners are overpaid, On the 
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contrary, many of them are underpaid as compared with 
other workers in “sheltered industries.” This is common 
ground, but unfortunately such admission does not settle 
an economic problem which is dominated by the impossi- 
bility of making both ends meet in many pits and throughout 
not a few districts. The plight of the miners was not, 
however, the cause but the occasion, or rather the pretext, 
for a General Strike which did not originate in England or 
in any British brain. It was an alien affair, as may likewise 
be said of the Miners’ Strike. Both were made in Moscow 
and in Berlin, just as surely as was the recent Russo-German 
Treaty of Alliance. The Germans, however, are not such 
fools as to advertise their handiwork. They leave it to the 
Russians to give themselves away, thus killing two or more 
birds with one stone from the German point of view. Bolshe- 
vist vanity is gratified by the Soviet being allowed to pose 
as the deus ex machina of “‘ the revolution in Great Britain,” 
and suspicion is thereby diverted from Berlin, which, whether 
the Fatherland be a monarchy or a republic, makes a practice 
of keeping in close touch with subversive elements abroad, 
especially in such a trustful community as England, where 
“to suspect Germany ”’ was regarded before the War as 
being almost as criminal as it is to-day. Until the invasion 
of Belgium in August 1914 Anglo-German conflict was, 
ex hypothesi, ‘unthinkable,’ according to all Superior 
Persons, Highbrows, Mugwumps, and other wiseacres, simply 
because it had not yet occurred. Once the Great War was 
over it became “impossible,” because it had occurred. 


Q.E.D. 


Even Front Benchers can no longer deny that Moscow, at 
any rate, was up to its neck in our General Strike and the 
" Miners’ Strike, though they are pained and 

' grieved at any suggestion that Germany, a 
candidate for the League of Nations and a signatory of the 
Pact of Locarno, and therefore in the odour of sanctity, is 
capable of anything so reprehensible. It is suggestive, to 
put it mildly, that the chosen ally of “ our German friends ” 
is officially admitted to be officially engaged in promoting 
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revolution in this country, and to that end and for no other 
purpose is financing Mr. Cook’s campaign. She will see to 
it that the personnel of the Miners’ Federation lack nothing 
they desire so long as they keep British coalfields and British 
industry paralysed. This takes this particular strike out 
of the category of domestic industrial disputes and converts 
it into a foreign aggression against Great Britain with which 
any Government worthy of the name should know how to 
deal. Frankly, the country has been disappointed and 
disheartened by the anemic attitude of Downing Street in 
the face of so gross and gratuitous an outrage. We cannot 
but contrast the resolute manner in which Ministers tackled 
the T.U.C. with their subsequent subservience to Moscow 
on one pretext more flimsy than another. It must also be 
admitted that no legislation that the Government may 
introduce, whether with the object of lengthening hours or 
otherwise, can possibly provide a permanent solution, 
however sound, sensible, and needful it may be, so long as 
His Majesty’s Ministers continue the policy that is not only 
inept and humiliating—in fact, only worthy of a Coalition— 
but has likewise been rendered ridiculous and impossible by 
the speeches of Ministers themselves. We feel ashamed in 
having to protest against a British Government allowing the 
hostile Government of a hostile Power to openly subsidize 
a revolutionary movement in this country. It should be 
“unthinkable.” It is the very negation of government ; it 
establishes the reign of anarchy in international affairs. 


To precedent-ridden Politicians it should be enough to say 
‘“‘'This has never yet been done.” To Ministers who regard 
i ,_ the line of least resistance as inspired it may 
Yiscewnt Grey’s 46 pointed out that Viscount Grey of Fallo- 

don—who is thought in many quarters to 
be marked out as Lord Oxford and Asquith’s successor in 
the Party leadership—has spoken with implied scorn of an 
acquiescence in a scandal which he declares would never be 
tolerated by a Liberal Government. Surely Lord Grey is 
sufficiently ‘“‘international,’”’ Pacifist and “ Locarnoist” to 
please most people. This is what he said in a speech that 
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Conservative journals have only hesitated to emphasize 
out of consideration for the feelings of the Government, but 
with a so-called ‘‘ Conservative’? Cabinet emulating the 
worst performances of the Coalition consideration may be 
carried too far. Anyhow, the ex-Foreign Minister’s words 
deserve to be put on record as the considered judgment of a 
Responsible Statesman on an issue on which he is perhaps 
our leading authority. What added weight to his pro- 
nouncement was the fact that Viscount Grey was addressing 
a gathering representing the entire Liberal Party (Weston- 
super-Mare, June 18th). We quote textually from the 
report in the Manchester Guardian, an anti-Grey and pro- 
Lloyd George organ : 

So far as the constitution of the (Russian) Government is concerned, whether 
it is a despotism or whatever it is, I would treat it as we have always done other 
Governments whose constitutions we did not approve. We received the repre- 
sentatives of the Tsarist Government, and I would not make the constitution 
of the Soviet Government a reason for not receiving the representatives from it. 
But remember this, if the representatives of the Tsarist Government or any 
agency connected with it had been found, while we were in office, indulging in 


propaganda and efforts to upset Parliamentary Government in this country 
the whole business would have left this country in forty-eight hours. 


THE patriotic and powerful campaign of the Daily Mail 
for the riddance of this country from the enemy in our midst 
—who under cover of diplomatic privilege 
makes war upon our peace and prosperity— 
will eventually succeed like many previous 
efforts of our contemporary. It is intolerable, insensate, 
and suicidal to allow any foreign Government under the 
fiction of being ‘‘ friendly ’ to subsidize a strike as a method 
of inflicting industrial and political disaster on the nation 
to whom its agents are accredited. No Great Power, except 
Great Britain, would for a moment submit to such treat- 
ment, nor, we must sorrowfully add, would any British 
Government, except a Conservative Government, be allowed 
to perpetrate this imbecility. Liberal and Socialist Minis- 
tries are more or less compelled to “‘ mind their P’s and 
Q’s” from fear of the Conservative Party, whose leaders 
only forget their patriotism when they enter office and begin 
playing up to an unpatriotic Opposition, whether Radical 


Bag and 
Baggage 
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or Socialist. Conservative Foreign Policy can be as flabby 
as the worst efforts of ingrained Little Englanders. As an 
exasperated public peruses the pitiable answers made on 
behalf of the Foreign Office to Members of Parliament seek- 
ing some explanation of this astounding tenderness towards 
Soviet Russia, they reflect on the vituperation which Lord 
Birkenhead and other Conservative orators would heap on 
any Labour Government that did what they are doing. 
The follies of politicians are usually the offspring of Funk, 
which seems to be the only intelligible explanation of 
this tolerance of the Soviet conspiracy in the West End and 
the City. 


In the course of its public-spirited propaganda to protect 
the country from its enemies and to save the Government 
L f from itself, the Daily Mail is driven to ask 
Hick Plas a question that has long been in men’s minds: 
“Who is shielding the Bolsheviks?” Echo 
answers, “Who?” It is the only answer we are likely 
to get, because it is the only answer we ever get to such 
questions. With admirable insistence our contemporary 
points out (June 15th): 
As week follows week, the Soviet Government sends sum after sum of Red 
gold to prolong the coal stoppage, to corrupt British trade unionism, and to 
ruin British industry. Only one authority can deal effectively with this malig- 


nant interference by a foreign Power in British affairs; and that authority is 
the British Government. 


The answer to every question asked in the House of Commons 
showed that 
somewhere there is some influence holding back the British Government, inspiring 


it with a tenderness for the Bolsheviks and their interests, and paralysing 
every effort to clear out these mischievous ruffians bag and baggage. 


The Daily Mail, which is among the Foreign Minister’s 
most consistent and constant supporters in the Press, could 
not but note the “strange tenderness” that seemed “ to 
dominate all Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statements.” Even 
the rules of Parliament were enlisted to “shelter” the Chesham 
House gang—every artifice being exhausted by the Man- 
darins to avoid answering the plain questions which Parlia- 
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mentarians have been “ gingered up” to address to the 
Treasury Bench. This evasion is intelligible from a tactical 
point of view, seeing that every question Ministers are 
obliged to answer deepens the guilt of the Soviet Government 
and worsens the position of our own Government. One 
day the Home Secretary states in terms that His Majesty’s 
Ministers are aware that the Soviet Government had subsi- 
dized the Miners’ Strike, while another day the Foreign 
Minister confesses that no cash can leave Moscow except 
by special licence of the Soviet Government. 


THESE damaging admissions not merely strengthen the 
Daily Mails “bag and baggage” plea, but make it 

irresistible, as will be gathered by this extract 
Why? from the leading article already quoted. 


We hope none the less that the Government will be able to announce that 
action has been taken, not by the despatch of timid little protests, but by the 
ejection of the Soviet representatives here. If there is any difficulty in expelling 
and deporting these people the Government has only to put the Navy in charge 
of the business, and the Navy will see that they do not dodge removal. 

The grounds for such measures grow stronger every day. The cash sent to 
this country from Moscow can only be sent, as was admitted yesterday in the 
House of Commons, by special licence of the Soviet Government. Part of this 
money is forcibly exacted by the Soviet from Soviet workers, toiling in Soviet 
industries on wages which are one-third or one-fourth those of our miners. These 
Soviet colliers, further, labour in dangerous conditions for far longer hours than 
are worked in British mines. There is no organization in Russia which is not 
a Soviet official organization that could send the money. 

The T.U.C. refused offers of large sums from the Soviet territories because 
they were regarded as compromising, and this very fact makes the conduct of 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Smith appear more discreditable in so greedily taking the 
tainted gold. They obviously feel no scruple about accepting cash from 
the bitter enemies of their own country. As for the childish pretext that the 
Soviet has sent the money for charity, that will not be swallowed even by the 
most credulous. The Third International, which is one of the many aliases of 
the Soviet Government, has just announced that the failure of the British 
stoppage would mean a “severe blow to the whole revolutionary movement.” 
It is not to help miners’ wives and children (who are properly looked after in 
this country, where no one is allowed to starve), but to stir up civil war. 

There is no doubt whatever that by international law and the established 
usage of nations the Soviet’s action in sending money here to prolong a great 
industrial stoppage is an act of open hostility. No foreign State—certainly 
not Italy or France or the United States—would tamely sit down and allow 
national interests to be sacrificed to such aliens. We are completely at a loss to 
understand why the British Government is so long-suffering. 


So, we may say, is everybody else, though we cannot affect 
astonishment, as every sufficiently hostile Power can invari- 
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ably count on partisanship and protection in high places in 
this country, no matter what Government be in Downing 
Street. Radicals and Socialists have a congenital leaning 
towards our national enemies. Conservatives have not 
even this excuse. They sin against the light. They obtain 
power by posing as patriots, but the moment they have got 
it they relapse into the Radical routine of turning the other 
cheek to almost any nation that cares to smite it. This 
Bolshevist gang should obviously have been bundled out 
directly Downing Street learnt that Moscow was financing 
the Mining Federation for the avowed purpose of prolonging 
this catastrophic coal strike. Ultimately they will be 
cleared out by an indignant public. Why should His 
Majesty’s Ministers undergo all this humiliation in order to 
keep these marplots a few more weeks in London? Why 
did they not bow to the inevitable long since? Truly, 
Responsible Statesmen are fearfully and wonderfully made. 


THat the Daily Mails effort to educate the Government 
and to awaken Ministers to some sense of their obligations, 
on this Soviet abomination, has not been 
wasted is obvious. The change of tone in 
Ministerial utterances is remarkable. Some 
of them at any rate appreciate that evasion, prevari- 
cation, and disingenuousness only make matters worse 
from the official point of view and, if persisted in, will 
inevitably produce a serious crisis in the Conservative 
Party. Part of the trouble comes from the fact that a 
modest Prime Minister concentrates on those industrial 
issues in which he feels more at home, leaving international 
questions to colleagues who are unconscious of their own 
limitation. In the result, more often than not, the Cabinet 
is presented with an indifferent and erroneous view, which 
is assured of Mr. Baldwin’s support simply because it comes 
from the proper Department. That the Cabinet is divided 
is established by the vastly different tone and terms in which 
different Ministers discuss an outrage that has got on the 
nerves of the country. But we would remind those Right 
Honourables whose attitude leaves no room for doubt as to 
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their approval and support of the Daily Mail’s “ Bag and 
Baggage’ policy that this is emphatically a case in which 
strong words are worse than useless without corresponding 
action. So long as what Mr. Winston Churchill once 
described in classic language as “‘the bloody baboonery ” 
is allowed to retain a garrison in London that works hand 
in glove with Tsar Cook while its principals fulminate 
against Great Britain from every printing press in Moscow, 
oratory, however impressive or sincere, merely reacts on any 
orator who remains a party to the toleration of the running 
sore at Chesham House. Were any man so idiotic as to go 
and hit Mr. Stanley Baldwin in the face, on the assump- 
tion that the Prime Minister would be “too proud to 
fight,” the assailant would undoubtedly receive “the 
surprise of his life.” Why he allows an avowed enemy 
to continue hitting the country in the face as well as on 
any other part of her anatomy he can reach is among 
those things that no one has attempted to explain. 


THe League of Nations has struck a bad patch, despite 
Turkey’s acceptance of the frontier of Irak laid down by 

the League, which would be more of a feather 
i Bad in its cap but for the common knowledge that 

it was mainly inspired by Turkey’s fear of 
Italy. It was none the less a personal triumph for Mr. 
Amery, who established his case with conspicuous ability 
which overcame keen opposition. It is, however, no exhilara- 
ting thought for Leaguers that it was the method of Mussolini 
rather than that of Geneva that scored this “‘ victory’ for 
the League. There is certainly nothing else for its adherents 
“to write home about.” Brazil has formally withdrawn 
from the League, which is hardly surprising considering the 
discourtesy, not to say contempt, that greeted her claim 
to a permanent seat on the League Council. She had been 
perfectly consistent for at least two years in preferring this 
eminently reasonable request. She is a Great Power in 
South America—no nation containing 30,000,000 people 
with a democratic Government could afford to be laughed 
out of court, all the more as no representative from the 
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Western Hemisphere sits on the Council of the League 
which, like the Medieval Papacy, claims universal dominion. 
After Brazil—Spain, who has made it clear to all concerned 
that she is no longer prepared to be rated as a second-class 
Power, and has accordingly notified, or is about to notify, 
the Geneva Papacy that she will follow Brazil’s example by 
withdrawing from the League unless she receives a per- 
manent seat on the Council. It is likewise rumoured that 
the Little Entente—which in the aggregate constitutes one 
of the Greatest Powers of Europe—whose Governments we 
gladly note are increasingly animated by a sense of their 
solidarity on international affairs—intends to press its claim 
to a seat on the Council whenever Germany isadmitted. This 
is only common sense, as Germany is the arch-enemy of them 
all, and makes no concealment of the fact that her desire 
to join the League is exclusively dictated by her determina- 
tion to tear up the various “scraps of paper” to which all 
the nations of the Little Entente owe their security, and 
some of them their existence. We sincerely hope that they 
will not allow themselves to be bluffed by any claptrap 
about ‘ Locarno,” which imposes on none but Britons, 
whose ignorance and innocence of Foreign Affairs, from the 
Cabinet downwards, are calculated to make a cat laugh and 
the angels weep. We refrain from emphasizing various 
minor episodes that have perturbed the calm of Geneva. 


ENGLAND has been denied the pleasure of welcoming the 
President of the French Republic (M. Doumergue), though 
we trust it may be only a pleasure post- 
poned. Apart from the official functions, 
unofficial England would appreciate the opportunity of 
proving to France that we have not all succumbed to 
German propaganda like thoughtless politicians, superficial 
journalists, interested financiers, and the noble army of 
Mugwumps whose minds are so broad that there is little 
mind left. It is the protracted political crisis that kept 
President Doumergue in Paris, where his presence was 
required in order to enable that old and tried Parliamentary 
hand, M. Briand, to attempt the formation of yet another 
Government, his tenth, we believe. The ninth Briand 
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Ministry collapsed on a further fall of the franc, which 
likewise effected the retirement of yet another Finance 
Minister, M. Raoul Peret, who had made strenuous and 
gallant efforts to stem the slump, but like several pre- 
decessors he could not persuade a sufficiency of politicians 
to take the measures needful for stabilization. The later 
falls of the franc are generally ascribed to a widespread 
loss of confidence among French investors, who are begin- 
ning to doubt whether the present régime is capable of 
tackling this formidable task, which becomes more in- 
soluble with every failure, each of which confirms the 
suspicion that there is not enough patriotism among pro- 
fessional politicians to make the necessary sacrifice of 
prejudice that would be required to secure co-operation 
among discordant groups in the Chamber which are far 
keener on scoring off each other than on serving and saving 
France. M. Herriot has been the evil genius of French 
politics—as is explained in an illuminating article elsewhere 
in this number—since the downfall of M. Poincaré, which 
we have always regarded not only as a misfortune for 
France but as a disaster to Europe. M. Briand was said 
to entertain the hope of forming ‘a broad-bottomed 
administration,” embracing M. Poincaré as Finance Minister 
and M. Herriot as Foreign Minister, but as usual M. Herriot 
obstructed because the fate of France looms small in his 
eyes as compared with the fortunes for the anti-national 
Cartel des Gauches. Next M. Herriot tried his hand at 
Ministry making, only to fail, and once more M. Briand 
assumed that task, and at the moment of going to press his 
success is taken for granted, in large measure owing to the 
large-minded patriotism of M. Poincaré, whose presence in 
the new Cabinet affords some guarantee that serious 
problems will be frankly faced and thoroughly dealt with. 


WE have purposely resisted the temptation during many 
months to refer to the acute controversy in Germany con- 
cerning the proposed “confiscation” of the 
property of the Kaiser and other ex-Rulers. 
We felt that we might do more harm than 
good, because, as we do not profess to adore the Fatherland, 
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any opinion expressed in these pages might conceivably 
promote the propaganda of what we regard as the wrong 
side from the point of view of Europe and Peace. We 
mistrusted Germany before 1914, being convinced that the 
masses would follow the classes—who obviously were out 
for war—as meekly as British Trade Unionists follow 
T.U.C.’s in General Strikes. We have mistrusted Germany 
since the war owing to the strength of her Revanche Party, 
which whenever “the hour sounds” will meet with as little 
resistance from any German Peace Party as did the Kaiser 
and Co. twelve years ago. The subservience of the nation 
towards the ‘‘ Man of Disaster’? in Holland, the return of 
the Crown Prince to Germany, where he works overtime for 
the transformation of the Republic into a Monarchy either 
under himself or his offspring, as well as many other indica- 
tions, including the fervour of President Hindenburg in the 
Hohenzollern Cause, could only deepen foreign anxiety as 
regards the future. However, last March there was an 
unusual and encouraging event in the shape of a manifes- 
tation of popular independence when 12,000,000 Germans 
signed a demand for the passing of a Bill to appropriate the 
property claimed by the former ruling families and esti- 
mated at no less than £175,000,000.* This action provoked 
a political storm that has raged ever since, but although the 
Hohenzollernites exhausted the resources of obstruction, 
vituperation, and menace, ultimately the necessary arrange- 
ments were made to enable a poll of the people to be held 
on Sunday, June 20th, when nearly 40,000,000 electors, male 
and female, were entitled to vote on the issue: 


Is the Bill for the confiscation of the property of the princes, asked for in 
the people’s demand, to become law ? 


As the Daily Mail Berlin Correspondent explains, many 
Germans, without being Republicans, who had lost their 
savings by “inflation,” asked themselves “‘ why they should 
only get 5 per cent. of their investments in war loan and 
Government securities while one small class of Germans is 


* We quote the figure mentioned by the Daily Mail Berlin correspondent 
(see Daily Mail, June 18th). 
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to have all which was lost restored.”’ It does seem a mon- 
strous injustice, but then Germans are so inured to in- 
justice—there being in their country one law for the “ haves ”’ 
and another for the “ have-nots ”—that prophets were chary 
of committing themselves before the event to any forecast 
as to the results of the plebiscite, though it seemed improb- 
able that the necessary 20,000,000 electors could be beaten 
up to vote (a half the total electorate being required to make 
the ‘‘ Confiscation ”’ Bill effective) in the face of the frantic 
efforts of most Parties either to persuade the people to vote 
against the Bill or to abstain from voting at all. The fact 
that over 15,000,000 votes were cast for Confiscation and 
only about 600,000 against is not insignificant, as demon- 
strating that in abstention lay the only hope of defeating 
this drastic measure. To us it seems iniquitous that 
Wilhelm IT should “get away” with some £12,000,000 after 
all the misery he has inflicted on the human race. 


WE are surprised that a man of Sir Josiah Stamp’s intelli- 
gence should be “ mystified ’’—to quote his letter to The 
“The Villai Times (June 17th)—‘“‘ why a Briton—non- 
of =H Piece” political even in his own country—should 

be the villain of the piece in the Washington 
Senate.” If we may be allowed to say so without offence, 
this observation only indicates the observer’s ignorance of 
Washington politics as of the ways of Washington poli- 
ticians. Some Briton is always cast for this “star part” 
in the United States Senate, for the simple reason that the 
anti-British vote across the Atlantic (of which German- 
Americans and Irish-Americans and other “‘ hyphenates ”’ 
form the backbone) is so powerful that it is always worth 
playing up to by politicians on the make. As a result the 
American Senate has accumulated a prize. collection. of 
‘mares’ nests’ which has received notable additions during 
the past month. Firstly we had the discovery of Senator 
Borah, the prime ‘‘ mares’ nester” in U.S.A., that a mining 
concession secured by an Anglo-American Company, from 
the State of Colombia, is at once a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine (apparently because it is called the Panama Cor- 
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poration) and a diabolical British plot to prevent the United 
States from growing the rubber needed by “ Ford” and 
other motor-cars. Secondly, we have this ludicrous busi- 
ness in which Sir Josiah Stamp is involved, out of which 
Senators Watson and Fess have sought to make capital 
by representing Sir Josiah as engaged in a conspiracy in 
conjunction with the Vice-President of their own Chamber 
(General Dawes) “‘ to secure cheap food to Great Britain 
and help her overcome her economic difficulties at the expense 
of the United States,” as Senator Fess put it. Any practical 
politician in Washington who wishes to raise the wind and 
to get himself advertised and applauded by the Hearst 
Press need only bring some charge against Great Britain 
or against some prominent Englishman, preferably of the 
official classes, because in that case “‘ the British Govern- 
ment’? becomes “implicated”? and the flood-gates of 
Anglophobia are opened. So in the present instance, of 
which the only astonishing feature, as we have said, is 
the astonishment of Sir Josiah Stamp at receiving treat- 
ment habitually accorded to any Briton who hazards any 
suggestion concerning the solution of any American problem, 
which is inevitably ascribed to his sinister desire to injure 
the United States. American politicians judge other people 
by themselves; they imagine that John Bull is animated 
by the animosity towards Uncle Sam which they are con- 
scious of cherishing towards the British Empire. 


LET us at once say that we do not for a moment defend 
the action of Sir Josiah Stamp, however well-meaning. 

, We desire to dissociate ourselves from it as 
eon rie emphatically as possible. We should like 
our American readers to realize that we deplore it from every 
point of view. Although no outrage on morals, it was in 
Washington eyes a distinct violation of international comity, 
if not an actual breach of International Law and possibly 
another violation of the ubiquitous Monroe Doctrine. Sir 
Josiah addressed a long letter to General Dawes which was 
deemed all the more suspicious as he was staying under 
the General’s roof at the moment. He should have reflected 
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on the harm he would do his host should this letter attain 
publicity in the leaky American capital. We are bound 
to add that it was something more than thoughtless in so 
astute and experienced a man as the Vice-President of the 
Senate of the United States to allow such a guest to be so 
rash as to consume the family notepaper, to say nothing of 
the family ink, in inditing a missive that must compromise 
the house, and might conceivably prejudice the position 
of the Coolidge administration, as Senators would say: “‘ Why 
was Stamp staying with Dawes, anyhow, and if staying with 
him, why need he write to him except to harm God’s own 
country ?”” It may be coincidence, but hard on the dis- 
closure of this document in the Senate comes the rumour 
that Mr. Coolidge is unlikely to be selected as the Republican 
candidate for another spell of Presidency. When, however, 
we study the contents of this communication from “ Yours 
very truly, J. C. Stamp,” to “ Dear General Dawes,” we 
recognize that we are not sufficiently expert in the matter 
of ‘‘ mares’ nests ’’ to apprehend the gravamen of the writer’s 
offence, though we trust it will be a lesson to him not to 
do it again, whatever it was. Likewise, it should be a warn- 
ing to his compatriots to abstain from accepting the invita- 
tion of American friends to propound solutions of any 
American problem, as such attempts will assuredly be repre- 
sented as ‘‘a British plot against the United States.” 
Vice-Presidents of the Senate risk their political existence 
as well as that of the Party in harbouring English guests, 
all the more when they are persuaded to write letters from 
one room in their house to another. 


AFTER this the reader may be curious to learn the contents 
of Sir Josiah Stamp’s epoch-making letter. It was dated 
“Washington, May 13th,” which may have 
been the first intimation to Senatorial sleuth- 
hounds that the writer had been in their 
midst. It opened with a statement that he had given 
“further consideration to the economic aspect of the scheme 
which has been outlined to me.” We cannot resist the 
feeling that this uncontradicted assertion somewhat miti- 


“The Farmer’s 
Dollar ” 
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gates the offence. Sir Josiah Stamp had not volunteered 
his opinion. He had been consulted by his host and other 
men of influence. What could he do? It would have been 
churlish for any sojourner in the hospitable City of Washing- 
ton to refuse to make any response to an appeal for his 
opinion on one of his own subjects, though had the letter- 
writer appreciated the atmosphere in which many American 
Senators move and live and have their being, he might have 
signed it with some such pseudonym as “ O’Flanagan,” so 
that it might be innocuous to the Administration. As it was, 
he sat down and applied himself unreservedly to the 
bewildering problem of ‘“‘ The Farmer’s Dollar” (i.e. the 
complaint of the American farmer that he gets no more 
dollars for his produce than formerly, while paying nearly 
twice as much for many things he buys), and produced a 
carefully considered opinion for what it might be worth. 
“Competent authority ” had furnished him with estimates 
of the normal quantity of wheat needed for home consump- 
tion in U.S.A., the total home production, and consequently 
the amount “ available”’ for export. Whereas the export 
balance fluctuated, the home consumption was steady. 
But the price in the home market tended to be increased 
by “centralized purchasing” in a few hands for export, 
while the export sales resulted in a deficiency, being the 
excess of the “stimulated” prices above the world price. 
That deficiency was made good, according to Sir Josiah 
Stamp, “‘by a levy over all the wheat production.” By 
an elaborate and intricate process, of itself calculated to 
arouse bucolic suspicion, this expert reached the conclusion 
that “‘ the farmer tends to retain a net advantage equal to 
four-fifths of the increase in price.’ The objective of this 
thankless labour was to provide an answer to an inquiry 
as to how to “ make the tariff effective,” and by yet more 
bewildering manipulation of figures, Sir Josiah Stamp seems 
to have reached the conclusion that put the fat in the fire 
in the Senate, though what that conclusion was we leave 
to cleverer people than ourselves to determine, as without 
“the scheme” before us on which Sir Josiah Stamp was so 
incautiously consulted it is far from easy to make head or 
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tail of his analysis. Besides being an Englishman, he is 
a Free Trader, and seeing the appalling damage Cobdenism 
has inflicted on England, we can make some allowance for 
American resentment at any approach to what they regard 
as “‘ the unclean thing.” In their view Great Britain, having 
cut off her tail or, in other words, ruined her Agriculture and 
hamstrung her Industry, is anxious to persuade competitive 
Powers to do likewise. This is at the bottom of the Sena- 
torial storm against the innocent Stamp and his well-meant 
effort to help the American farmer. 


As there were but few eggs in the aforesaid ‘‘ mare’s nest,” 
namely “‘ the Panama Corporation ” and the “ indiscretion ” 

of Sir Josiah Stamp, and those few addled, 
25: 3” Senator Borah fell back on our old friend— 

“U.S. war claims” against the Allies, i.e. 
Great Britain, as even such optimists as the Senator and 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst can scarcely hope that so 
much as one depreciated franc can be screwed out of France 
on this account. It is only this country that is cast for the 
role of “the mug that can be milked to any extent.” 
Having inflicted the Gold Standard upon us (as the single 
means of rehabilitating the vast American gold hoard which 
lay as so much deadweight in American vaults) to the 
incalculable detriment of British industries and the corre- 
sponding gain of their own, and having likewise penalized 
this impoverished nation by hanging the millstone of the 
American tribute round our necks for two generations, 
Washington politicians not unnaturally suppose there is 
nothing we won’t swallow, nothing we shall refuse to pay. 
The British public should take these so-called ‘‘ War Claims ”’ 
—however preposterous—seriously, because they are taken 
seriously in Washington. Senator Borah is Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate. 
He works hand in glove with the Washington State Depart- 
ment (the American Foreign Office) and when it is cabled 
that he has publicly addressed some inquiry to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Kellogg—who is said to have exerted his in- 
fluence to prevent the United States joining the Allies in 
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the Great War—in all probability this leading question was 
“* fixed up”’ in the State Department. The German-American 
vote is the corner-stone of the Republican Party, and when- 
ever the Republicans feel any “cold draught” they are 
tempted to play up to the German gallery, to which nothing 
is more gratifying than any official effort to punish Great 
Britain for having fought against the beloved Fatherland. 
The more millions that can be levied upon the common 
milch cow the more grist, alias votes, will accrue to the 
Republican mill. This agitation needs careful watching 
from this side of the Atlantic, and the more publicity it 
obtains the better, otherwise we might open our newspapers 
one fine day to learn that “in the interests of perpetual 
peace and general good will” our Government had sub- 
mitted to more blackmail. Although Mr. Winston Churchill 
has been apt to gush about the “‘ English-speaking nations,” 
he can hardly relish the ruin of another Budget by a further 
development of American tribute. 


WE are apt to forget the power of the Papacy in the United 
States, which it is important for us to bear in mind as it 

helps to explain not a little that is obscure 
eg 5. in Anglo-American relations on which this 

factor exercises no small influence. Doubtless 
in accordance with the amiable, though mischievous habit 
of misleading public opinion in this country concerning 
American actualities, there has so far been little reference 
to the International Eucharistic Congress held in Chicago 
late in June. It was an imposing affair of peculiar interest 
to us owing to the predominance of Irish Papists in the 
propaganda of the Roman Church across the Atlantic and 
the political frenzy of the Hearst Press, whose Anglophobe 
proprietor, Mr. William Randolph Hearst is, we believe, a 
rabid Papist, though this, like most material facts, is never 
mentioned by our Anglo-Americanizing Journals. Cardinal 
Bonzano, as Papal Legate, crossed the Atlantic to attend 
this function. According to the New York Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph—who was almost alone amongst 
his confréres in notifying the event—no less than 15 Cardinals, 
500 Bishops, 3,000 Priests, and 10,000 Nuns have forgathered 
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in celebration of “the greatest religious Congress ever 
assembled in the United States.” According to the latest 
Census returns, there are nearly 19,000,000 Roman Catholics 
resident in U.S.A., and the estimates of the total attendance 
at the Chicago Congress vary between 750,000 and 1,000,000. 
In New York and Brooklyn alone, the Roman Catholics 
number over 2,000,000. The Papal Legate, Cardinal Bonzano, 
who had spent ten years in Washington as Nuncio, is 
persona grata in America. He was greeted with much pomp 
and ceremony on landing in New York, which boasts a 
Roman Catholic Mayor and forms part of a State with a 
Roman Catholic Governor, while its traffic is regulated, as 
the Daily Telegraph correspondent reminds us, by Roman 
Catholic policemen of Irish extraction—who, we may say in 
passing, are never so happy as when breaking Anglo-Saxon 
heads. The City demagogues are of the same persuasion. 
Altogether it was a red-letter day in the history of the Papacy, 
with many more triumphs to follow in Chicago, though 
Roman Catholics will not be happy until they have placed 
one of their number in the Presidency of the United States. 
Will it be Mr. William Randolph Hearst ? * 


It is generally agreed that Lord Lloyd, our High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, has acquitted himself, and is acquitting 
Exypt himself, with distinction as Lord Allenby’s 

successor in one of the most difficult positions 
occupied by any of the King’s subjects at the present time. 
From the moment he reached Cairo there appeared to be 


* We are not surprised that Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers should make 
propaganda for the arch-enemy of the British Empire who, according to one of 
his admirers in the Sunday Express (June 13th), is now the proud possessor of 
a castle in Wales, doubtless that he may be near the Welsh Wizard. According 
to this tittle-tattle : 

** Mr. William Randolph Hearst is one of the most important men in America. 
He is the largest newspaper proprietor in the United States. 

““Some time ago, while in New York, he was looking through one of our 
English illustrated papers. There he saw the advertisement of St. Donat’s 
Castle in Wales. It was for sale. The photographs attracted him. He sent for 
his secretary. 

*** Buy this place,’ he said. 

“St. Donat’s is a medieval castle complete with drawbridge, moat, portcullis, 
jousting ground, and everything. The gardens are terraced down to the sea. 
It is in perfect order with baths and electric light. 

“It is a lovely place.” 
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an amelioration in British-Egyptian relations, and everybody 
in a position to form a competent judgment has reported a 
steady rise of British prestige as a result of having “a man 
on the spot’ who knows and understands the people he is 
dealing with, combining with it an intelligent devotion to 
the well-being of the community in whose affairs the British 
High Commissioner, by virtue of his office, necessarily plays 
a conspicuous part. A well-known Radical Politician who 
passed for being a Statesman—to employ a threadbare term 
—once declared “‘I hate the word prestige.” He certainly 
did what he could to injure the thing, nor was he entirely 
unsuccessful in the sphere of his operations. But a banker 
might just as reasonably say “I hate credit,” as prestige 
is merely another word for national credit, and as invaluable 
to its possessor, while absolutely vital to any paramount 
Power, especially in the East. Without prestige we could 
not hope to provide the people of Egypt either with peace, 
security or prosperity. Lord Lloyd fully realizes this and 
would cordially agree with one of his distinguished pre- 
decessors at the Residency who remarked to the present 
writer, ‘“‘ Ninety-five per cent. of the Egyptians are friendly 
to us, five per cent. are hostile, and yet our policy has been 
to ignore the ninety-five per cent. in a vain effort to con- 
ciliate the implacable five per cent.” Our High Commis- 
sioner’s judicious handling of the grave crisis caused by the 
resurrection of the vainglorious Anglophobe Zaghlul Pasha, 
and a General Election that gave the Wafd an overwhelming 
majority, has clearly enhanced our prestige. The Wafd may 
not inaptly be described as the T.U.C. of Egypt, though it 
is far worse than its opposite number at home because it 
regards murder as legitimate “ propaganda” against Great 
Britain, and important members of the Wafd recently tried 
for murder were only “acquitted” in the teeth of the 
evidence by terrified native Judges. 


AparT from the presence of Lord Lloyd in Cairo there is 
little that is reassuring in the Egyptian outlook, and those 
facile optimists render small service who 
suggest that anxiety is now a thing of the 
past. The High Commissioner will need the unstinted 
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backing of the Home Government and the moral support 
of British public opinion in overcoming the difficulties that 
beset him. Not only is he entitled to this, but it is the 
least he can do to repair the immense injustice that was 
inflicted on the Egyptian population when our panic-stricken 
Coalition Government hoisted the white flag and abandoned 
the British Protectorate over Egypt—proclaimed during the 
war—and basely placed the unfortunate and helpless 
Fellaheen at the mercy of the unconscionable Effendi. Just 
as in India we sacrificed the Ryot to the Intelligentsia of 
the towns—the workers to the talkers—so in Egypt Downing 
Street could only see the vociferous knot of professional 
politicians clamouring for “ self-determination,” and forgot 
the masses who are simply electoral fodder in the eyes of 
Zaghlul and Co. How far this mischief can be undone it 
were hard to say, but we are the trustees of Egypt and 
cannot in honour shirk our obligations. “‘ Govern or go” 
was the manly and sensible advice of Theodore Roosevelt 
after a study of the Anglo-Egyptian question on the ground. 
Sooner than go we should prefer to govern, and if the Wafd 
renders our present restricted position impossible Lord Lloyd 
should be instructed to make it plain to all whom it con- 
cerns that Great Britain will resume her Protectorate. 
Whatever Mugwumps may say, government is better than 
going. Let there be no humbug here—we simply cannot 
afford to leave what has been graphically described as “ the 
Clapham Junction of the British Empire.” The ensuing 
chaos would compel some other power more entitled to be 
called “‘ great” than Britain to step in and put the Wafd 
in its proper place. It is true that Zaghlul has been success- 
fully excluded from the Premiership, but he dominates the 
new Assembly from the Speaker’s chair, and though Adly 
Pasha as Prime Minister is a decided improvement on 
Zaghlul, he is a great falling off from his predecessor Zigar 
Pasha, a really able, disinterested, and public-spirited man— 
Adly’s position is anything but enviable seeing that he has 
been compelled to admit members of the Wafd murder gang 
to his Cabinet, which can at any moment be placed in a 
minority on a nod from the unspeakable Speaker. 
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AN admirable résumé of the Egyptian situation from the 
Cairo correspondent of The Times appeared in our contemp- 
orary on June 17th. Incidentally it knocks 


. Murder on the head the bogey set up by those cap- 
tious critics who make a practice of ‘ crab- 
bing”? any and every Briton who effectively serves his 


country abroad, whether officially like Lord Lloyd in Egypt, 
or unofficially like, for example, Lord Delamere in Kenya. 
Detraction is their inevitable lot, partly inspired by jealousy 
and partly by sheer perverseness. Just as Lord Delamere 
has been represented as a “‘landgrabber” in the colony 
where he is held in the highest esteem and for which he has 
done so much, so Lord Lloyd has been caricatured as a 
“ Jingo” seeking a quarrel with Egyptian Parliamentarians. 
As The Times correspondent point out, “‘ the acceptance 
of a Cabinet of Adly Pasha Yeghen, even though it contains 
members of the Wafd, is consistent with the policy which 
Lord Lloyd . . . has followed during the past seven months, 
of doing everything possible to facilitate a return to the 
Parliamentary régime interrupted in March 1925.” With 
this end in view he persuaded the Palace to part with a 
notorious official who was execrated everywhere else. He 
advised the General Election which placed the Wafd in 
control of the new Chamber, and supported the formation 
of the Cabinet which, though excluding Zaghlul, was par- 
tially composed of Wafdists. He had the utmost difficulty 
in dissuading the arch-Anglophobe from insisting on the 
Premiership, and we gather that but for the alarm manifested 
by foreign interests at this dismal prospect there is no 
knowing how the crisis would have eventuated, as there 
might then have been no veto from the British Government, 
which temporarily brought the hoary agitator to his senses 
and made him realize that he could not form a Ministry. 
But his creatures have joined one and will harry the titular 
Prime Minister on behalf of the “ uncrowned king.” 


THOSE who have any glimmering of what the victory of the 
T.U.C. would have involved to this country should be able 
to form a rough estimate of how Egypt would fare 
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under the immeasurably worse Wafd, which, according 
to the aforesaid 7'imes correspondent, ‘“‘from its earliest 

days ... has been identified with disorder, 
sued Sewe agitation, and anti-British activities.” This 

only emphasizes the insanity of the capitu- 
lation of the Coalition and the utter unfitness of Egypt for 
Parliamentary Institutions, seeing that by cunning propa- 
ganda and elaborate organization the Wafd has been able 
to triumph at the polls despite its black record of crime and 
outrage, including the cold-blooded murder of Englishmen 
simply because they were Englishmen. Zaghlul Pasha has 
been its leader ever since the days of Arabi. The Wafd 
lives by intimidation, like the Irish murder gangs which 
were equally successful in terrorizing spineless statesmanship 
in Downing Street. The Wafd was cowed during the war, 
when it realized that Great Britain was in no mood to stand 
any nonsense, but directly the war was over it set to work 
inciting the feather-headed mob of Cairo and other towns 
against everything British in the name of “ self-determina- 
tion ’—the Wilsonian phrase described by one of the Presi- 
dent’s compatriots as “loaded with dynamite.” The Wafd 
provoked the upheaval of 1919, the anti-European riot of 
1921, and the Revolutionary demonstrations of 1924. On 
the testimony of The Times correspondent—which Mug- 
wumps cannot in decency reject even though it be common 
knowledge—‘‘ the more active members of the Wafd were 
behind the gang which between September 1919 and Novem- 
ber 1924 carried out the long series of murders, and attempts 
to murder, of British officials and soldiers and the murder 
of two of the leading members of the Egyptian Liberal 
Party.” These crimes were committed after incendiary 
declarations by the Wafd, and neither Zaghlul nor anyone 
else on behalf of that sinister body expressed disapproval 
of them. That is why we have not hesitated to term the 
Wafd a Murder Gang. Its operations were no doubt stimu- 
lated by the stupendous success of its twin in Ireland. The 
cowardice of the Coalition convinced this double set of 
miscreants that British Governments had small objection to 
the sacrifice of Britons on the altar of “ self-determination.” 
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The Wafd, it may be remembered, came into power in 
January 1924, and in nine months of Zaghlul Government 
the demoralization of the country was complete and the 
whole administration ‘‘ chaotic and corrupt.” He encour- 
aged anti-British demonstrations in the House, and engi- 
neered outbreaks in the Sudan, while he persecuted every 
Egyptian official who would not say Ditto to the Wafd, alias 
himself. Sir Lee Stack was murdered by the Wafd. There 
is consequently small scope for illusion concerning a Parlia- 
ment dominated by this body and a Government dependent 
on its whim. 


THERE is nothing more to note concerning the Imperial 
Conference that was officially announced for the coming 
_ , autumn which is not far off, and unless the 

Fone Superte) Conference is to be abortive, the agenda 
should by this time be fully arranged. We 

are reluctantly constrained to record that among thinking 
people at home regret is expressed at the decision to hold 
another Conference unless the Home Government has some 
constructive Imperial policy to propose, of which so far there 
has been no inkling and in the existence of which, to be 
quite frank, we do not believe. It would be regrettable to 
bring the overseas Prime Ministers on what is admittedly a 
politically perilous journey for them, except for the purpose 
of solid and enduring achievement, or on some issue that 
“brooks no delay,” but as already suggested, and as is 
recognized in the Dominions, the British Government does 
not yet deem itself in a position to propose those fiscal 
measures that are a condition precedent of the economic 
consolidation of the Empire. Nor is there any international 
problem of an urgency necessitating an immediate Imperial 
Conference. Probably the issue of invitations to overseas 
statesmen to repair to the Metropolis was inspired under the 
influence of that amiable obsession concerning “ Locarno ” 
which caused our well-meaning Foreign Office to temporarily 
lose its sense of perspective which should have been restored 
when the subsequent dénouement at Geneva placed the 
Locarno episode in its proper light—further disillusionment 
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being supplied by the sinister “‘ reinsurance Treaty ”’ between 
Germany and Soviet Russia, indicating that the former 
would enter the League of Nations with her tongue— 
assuming the Fatherland to be of the feminine gender—in 
her cheek. 


Pustic Departments are compelled to affect infallibility 
for fear of being found out, and having committed themselves 

r to the policy of holding an Imperial Confer- 
A Mistake ence under circumstances which no longer 
obtain, it is difficult if not impossible for the Offices concerned 
to admit that a mistake was made, and that in view of the 
altered situation it would be wise to reconsider the position. 
Little enthusiasm has so far been manifested by any Dominion 
Government—with one possible exception—over the prospect 
of being dragged to London in order to do nothing in par- 
ticular. Nor can it be truly said that public opinion overseas 
is keen on this enterprise, neither will popular enthusiasm 
be aroused when it is realized—as is inevitable—that an 
Imperial Conference is nowadays regarded in Downing 
Street as an adjunct of the League of Nations whose primary 
function it is to “boost” that disappointing, not to say 
depressing, body, which only shines so long as it remains 
impassive and threatens to dissolve into its component 
parts whenever it attempts to do anything important. At 
the sanguine hour when the Foreign Office conceived that 
another millennium had been established because another 
“scrap of paper’? was signed by the German Government, 
it seemed advisable that the diplomatic unity of the British 
Empire, which had been momentarily ruptured by that 
event, should be restored, which could only be done through 
the instrumentality of a Conference. Therefore, Dominion 
statesmen must post o’er land and sea in order to thrash out 
a common foreign policy so that both the Mother Country 
and Daughter Nations might know exactly where they 
stood vis-d-vis one another, as well as in relation to the rest 
of the world. But since “ Locarno” has gone the way of 
most flesh, and Germany has revived the old Bismarckian 
diplomacy of playing off Eastern Europe against Western 
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Europe and vice versa, there would appear to be little for 
the Dominion Statesmen to do in Foreign affairs, except 
register the disagreeable consequences that from their own 
point of view are bound to follow Germany’s entry into the 
Geneva League of Nations as the Ally of its sworn enemy 
Soviet Russia. Is it worth while holding an Imperial Confer- 
ence in order to take note of the evolution of the League in 
the direction of pan-Germanism? We shall be agreeably 
surprised if an autumn Conference achieves anything worth 
doing, all the more as three of the attendant Governments 
are likely to be represented by politicians who seek to 
strengthen every centrifugal tendency in the Empire. Mr. 
Amery, as Colonial Secretary, will have his work cut out 
to stem the tide of Separatism, Internationalism, and 
Indifference. He can only hope for assistance from Australia 
and New Zealand. 


TuHE Colonial Secretary (Mr. Amery) has made an important 
pronouncement on a subject of intense interest to readers of 
' the National Review at home and abroad. It 

gre Satenial will go far to allay the apprehensions which 
ase have been repeatedly raised in ‘“ Episodes 
of the Month.” Indeed, we should be com- 

pletely reassured were we convinced that the pre-eminently 
sound views of Mr. Amery were shared by every member 
of a Cabinet containing several Ministers who are con- 
spicuously and constitutionally unsound on Imperial and 
International issues. However, Mr. Amery was clear and 
categorical, and his utterance has caused unbounded satis- 
faction to everyone who “thinks Imperially” and who 
does not regard the practice of paying blackmail to Germany 
as being conducive either to peace or to any other British 
interest. The occasion was the banquet of the East African 
Association at the Savoy Hotel (June 11th), when Mr. Amery 
responded to the toast of ‘‘ East Africa,’ pointing out that 
the conception of ‘‘ East Africa as a separate entity” had 
made steady progress during the last year. ‘‘ The ideal of 
a united East Africa’? was continually growing now that 
East Africans were “ beginning to get away from two fears 
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which had haunted their minds since the war.” One of 
these was the fear “that the gap which the great block of 
German territory formerly imposed between the British 
territories in the north and south had not really been 
removed.” We admit to have been among those who enter- 
tained this fear, and we have done what we could in these 
pages to persuade others to share it as the only hope of 
getting something done. Mr. Amery’s speech is the first 
official cognizance of these anxieties which had hitherto 
been treated with silent contempt by the Mandarins and 
Mugwump editors who doubtless hoped to create an 
atmosphere that would make possible those “ graceful 
concessions’ to Germany that find favour in Lombard 
Street, Fleet Street, and Downing Street. The alarm 
aroused by the Colonial Secretary’s statement in official 
German circles—as expressed in the semi-official Berlin Press— 
provides a measure of its value. 


WE are not among those who regard a political speech as the 
equivalent of political action. Experience has taught us 
that too often Responsible Statesmen mistake 
the word for the deed and consider that when 
they have spoken the thing is done. Happily, Mr. Amery 
has never what the French term a “ fumiste,” and we may 
be sure that in speaking as he did on a subject that primarily 
concerns his own Department, he both meant what he said 
and said what he meant. The British public at home and 
overseas who trust Mr. Amery on Imperial issues will look 
to him to keep his end up in the Cabinet against any 
Defeatists among his colleagues who are prepared to haul 
down the flag whenever they are asked to do so, especially 
by the Germans. At this East African dinner the Colonial 
Secretary dealt with “the fear... that there was some- 
thing temporary and uncertain in our tenure of Tanganyika,” 
which we confess to having emphasized month after month 
because—as is now confirmed by the resentment aroused in 
Governmental Germany—we have long known that the 
Fatherland has set its heart on regaining Tanganyika, and 
is, moreover, confident of attaining that object through 
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British good nature and the good offices of the League of 
Nations. We warmly welcome Mr. Amery’s declaration that 
such apprehensions rest on “an entirely mistaken notion 
which had arisen... from a misunderstanding of what 
was meant by the term ‘ mandate.’ ”’ 


Our mandate in Tanganyika was in no sense a temporary tenure or lease 
from the League of Nations. It was rather what might be called in lawyers’ 
language “a servitude,” that was to say, an obligation to observe certain rules 
of conduct with regard to our administration in that territory. It was an obli- 
gation which might differ in degree, but might not differ in time, from the obliga- 
tion which we had equally taken internationally with regard to Kenya and 
Uganda, and which we had undertaken at home in the whole conception of 
trusteeship and administration of our dependencies. We held Tanganyika 
under our obligations to the League of Nations, but we held it in our own right 
under the Treaty of Versailles. The foundations of the East Africa of the future 
were as sure and as permanent in Tanganyika as they were in any other East 
African territory. 


Great gratification has been caused not only throughout 
East Africa but among all Britons who believe in the Empire, 
nor was their satisfaction diminished when the organ of 
Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign Minister, the T'agliche 
Rundschau, proceeded to let the cat out of the bag by 
retorting (see Morning Post, Berlin Correspondent, June 
14th) that Mr. Amery’s remarks 


cannot obliterate the fact that the question of the allotment of mandates 
will again become acute when Germany joins the League of Nations. Germany 
cannot be without colonies and has a moral claim to them, the Tagliche Rundschau 
says, and it maintains that this view is held also by leading foreign statesmen 
and economists. 


From this our readers may infer that we have not wasted 
their time by “harping” in season and out of season 
on Germany’s ambition to recover her lost 
colonies as an incident in her campaign for 
the general revision of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the reversal of the verdict of the Great War. We 
declined to join in any jubilations over “ Locarno” just 
as we refuse to regard Germany’s membership of the League 
of Nations as opening an era of peace and good will, seeing 
that the Germans themselves openly boast that their objective 
is the destruction of yet another “scrap of paper.” It is 
deplorable and dangerous to themselves that the Dominion 
take so little interest in Foreign affairs and imagine that such 
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an instrument as the Treaty of Versailles is an exclusively 
European business, seeing that their own security and freedom 
from undesirable and menacing German neighbours are due 
to its provisions. Such a document is, however, necessarily 
all one, as Germany realizes, and should any of its signatories 
allow provisions to be “revised” by the League of Nations 
under German pressure that but remotely concern themselves, 
assuredly the rest of the Treaty will go by the board, including 
the sections that vitally affect the nations whose weakness 
or lack of imagination tolerated the first encroachment. 
Germany is out to destroy the entire Treaty, though in the 
first instance she will follow the line of least resistance and 
open operations against Poland having previously poisoned 
the Western World against that Power by means of propa- 
ganda. Our turn will come later, after a quarrel has been 
fomented between Great Britain and France over some 
further “revision”’ deemed more objectionable by Paris than 
by London. In the face of such transparent manceuvres, 
it is vital to preserve the entente of the Allies, including 
the Dominions. We cannot, however, ignore the fact that 
certain Dominion Governments are awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of playing Germany’s game as a means of paying 
off old scores against Great Britain, as of promoting the 
dismemberment of the Empire. The preoccupation of 
Britons in their various domestic afiairs facilitates the 
intrigues of our unsleeplng enemies. 


A aLoomy leading article in The Times (June 21st) on “ The 
State of British Industry ” is unhappily only too accurate a 
summary of facts which should give pause 
in many quarters. Responsibility for present 
conditions and future developments is fairly widespread, 
embracing as it does Responsible Statesmen of all Parties, 
able editors, and the heads of the Joint Stock Banks. In- 
deed, there is small hope of our industries emerging from 
the Slough of Despond without a change of head and heart 
in men of light and leading in Westminster, Whitehall, 
Fleet Street, Queen Victoria Street, and the City of London. 
The Times, which one short year ago encouraged us to 
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believe that the corner had been turned now that ‘‘£ can 
look $ in the face,” is now constrained to confess that 
taken as a whole this year’s report of companies engaged in what are known as 
the heavy industries, namely, those dealing with iron, coal, and steel, are the 
worst that the shareholders have read since the collapse of the post-Armistice 
“boom,” and in many cases the worst in all the ups and downs of a long 
history. 
Not one, we are told, has “escaped the economic storm 
which engulfed these industries as soon as the war-time 
prosperity, created by inflation of the means of payment, 
came to an end.” Alternatively, it might be argued that 
all went well with industrial England so long as industry 
was considered in framing our currency policy, but that all 
went ill with it directly the deflationists were allowed to 
depress prices in favour of the money-lending and money- 
owning as against the borrowing and productive classes. 
It was among the most colossal swindles ever perpetrated 
by men of integrity in the name of honesty. Its conse- 
quences are writ large in this Times leading article, every 
line of which damns the system worshipped by leading 
journals. The great industrial companies, i.e. those pro- 
viding most employment and as anxious as ever to continue 
doing so, are, we are calmly told, the hardest hit of all. 
For the first time in their long and honourable careers companies whose 
products are famous all the world over have had to admit the loss of many 
millions of their capital. Their investors have been without dividends for 
several years, and many of them have yet to learn the real extent of their losses. 
Sufficient is known, however, to make it abundantly clear that their loss is in 
the aggregate enormous. The plight of these heavy industries is a source of 
great anxiety to business people, who understand the predominant importance 
of the part they play in the economic scheme of things. Together with the 
textile industries they are, or used to be, the great exporters whose goods paid 
for a large proportion of the imports of foodstuffs and raw materials which 
this country needs to support life for the overcrowded millions of its inhabitants 
and to furnish material for its other industries. Their chronic depression affords 


such a vivid contrast to the prosperity of other industries of lesser importance 
that many confess themselves unable to solve what they regard as a mystery. 


THERE is no “mystery” about it except in the eyes of 
fetish-worshippers who make a god of the Gold Standard 
and treat everyone as blasphemous who 
questions its sacrosanctity or its soundness. 
That our financial fanatics are at fault and at sea is clear 
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from this very article in The Times, which after writing off 
the slump in our basic industries as one “ mystery” is 
next confronted by “the trouble of the export trades,” 
which is likewise pronounced a “ mystery,” though this 
second ‘‘mystery” is no more mysterious than the first, 
both being only mysteries to those who discard clear thinking 
and become blinded by prejudice the moment they approach 
any problem of currency, just as another school lose their 
heads and their tempers whenever the Siamese Twin of the 
Gold Standard, so-called “‘ Free Trade,”’ is called in question. 
These are the joint and several causes of the catastrophic 
condition so frankly discussed by The Times, and it would 
indeed be melancholy if, having got so far, our contemporary 
should refuse to play its part in educating the public to 
appreciate the connection between effect and cause. That 
misgivings are cropping up in Printing House Square is 
evident from the unwonted admission that our manufac- 
turers have suffered from our return to the Gold Standard. 
Are the skies falling ? 

As gold prices in the world have fallen considerably since 1920, our export 
industries have had to meet currency difficulties in both directions. The 
transition from a basis of cheap paper money to one of a dearer gold currency 
has necessarily involved painful adjustments in all the export trades, as well as 
in the import trades. It cheapened imports, but lowered also the value of 
exports. . . . It is the trades sheltered from foreign competition that are doing 
well, while those that are unsheltered have had to contend with the cold blast 
of abnormal foreign competition as well as with the embarrassment of a rising 
currency. Wages which were easily payable when the pound was worth only 


10s. in gold became impossible in the unsheltered industries when the pound 
was restored to 20s. in gold. 


Then we are cheerfully told: 


One of the consequences of the depression in the export trades is that this 
country is having to rely more and more upon invisible exports to pay for 
imports. In a lecture last week Dr. E. C. Snow pointed out that in 1910 we 
paid in visible exports for 75 per cent. of our imports, but that in 1925 the 
percentage had dropped to 66. 


The Gold Standard Party have nothing to suggest except 
this : 


It is vain to expect the Government to settle the difficulties of industries 
which those engaged in them are much better able to understand ; but at least 
the Government can, by giving every possible encouragement to European 
countries to put their financial houses in order, help to get rid of the nuisance 
of the competition arising from debased currencies. 
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THis can only be described as throwing up the sponge, 
because in effect all The Times proposes—besides allowing 
our industries to stew in their own juice—is 
that Great Britain should aid other nations to 
follow our egregious example in returning to 
a gold basis in the vain hope that with “ stable currencies ”’ 
they would buy more British goods. But why should 
they do the one in the face of our tragic experience, while 
their tariffs are deliberately devised to prevent their doing 
the other? If this be not a counsel of despair it can only 
signify that The Times contemplates abandoning the Triple 
Alliance, composed of itself, the Bank of England, and the 
Treasury, which is mainly responsible for crucifying British 
industry on a cross of gold. A petition is being circulated 
throughout the country requesting the Government to hold 
an inquiry into our currency policy. It is obviously at 
fault, but there is considerable risk of the Treasury exploiting 
this Petition by wasting yet more time on another hole- 
and-corner inquiry by a packed Committee or Commission 
that could be relied upon to report as officialism and ortho- 
doxy wish. What is needed is not inquiry but reconsidera- 
tion. We know now what the Americanized Gold Standard 
can do for British industry, we can appreciate the joy of the 
sovereign on looking the dollar in the face. But we prefer 
a national policy inspired by national interests to an inter- 
national policy inspired by international financiers and the 
Bourbons of the Banks. We have too long sacrificed 
British interests to the Money Power. The problem is to 
retrieve our steps in a Conservative rather than in a Socialist 
or Revolutionary manner. The personal friendship of the 
Prime Minister and the reactionary Governor of the Bank 
of England (Mr. Montagu Norman) is one of the misfor- 
tunes of the age. 


Counsel of 
Despair 


THE Lloyd George problem is easily solved once we possess 
the clue. There is no excuse for beating about the 
bush. The clue consists in the fact that he is mentally, 
morally, and physically unable to reconcile himself to un- 
official existence. Nor should this astonish us, seeing that 
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from 1905 to 1922, i.e. for seventeen solid, unbroken years, 
he was the most conspicuous and most advertised member 

of a series of Governments of varying per- 
Te eee sisi sonnel and of variegated politics, while for the 
3 last six years of his official existence he enjoyed 
a personal dictatorship during which his word was law 
whether in peace or war. It is inevitable that a man of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s character and temperament, who occu- 
pied a pedestal for so long, who has received more adulation 
than any other public man either of this or of any other age, 
should regard a pedestal as his prescriptive place, and should 
resent being relegated to any lower plane. It is certainly not 
for Conservatives to complain of him, seeing the inordinate 
part played by the heads of our Party in making Mr. Lloyd 
George what he now is. From December 1916 to October 
1922 Conservative Front Benchers—to say nothing of the 
Parliamentary rank and file in both Houses—did all mortal 
men could to turn Mr. Lloyd George’s head, being completely 
successful in that task. The Carlton Club and the Primrose 
League were literally at his feet, and we vividly recall a fateful 
meeting of the National Union at Birmingham—after the 
war and when the war could no longer be advanced as an excuse 
for such sycophancy—at which a determined attempt was 
made by our Tapers and Tadpoles to hand over the Conser- 
vative Organization, lock, stock, and barrel, to Mr. Lloyd 
George and his clique under the specious formula of “‘ fusion.”’ 
If we forget everything in the past we cannot hope to under- 
stand the present. Mr. Lloyd George is neither a Liberal, 
a Radical, a Conservative, a Socialist, nor a Communist. 
He is simply a Lloyd-Georgeian. His “intrigues,” of which 
much has been heard of late, merely mean that he will 
co-operate with any faction that will replace him in his 
“rightful” position, namely, at No. 10 Downing Street and 
Chequers. So far from being prejudiced or particular, he is 
absolutely indifferent as to who deliver the goods so long as 
they be delivered. 


Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE’S eagerness to explore every avenue in 
his quest for the unattainable is established by the fact 
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that however abusive he may nowadays be of the Con- 
servative Party,and however contemptuous of the Socialists, 
. he has made repeated efforts to enlist the aid 
san co eel of both in his ambition to recapture Down- 
ing Street. It is in fact this “ versatility ” 

that eventually upset the equanimity of the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, usually the most placable of men, impelling 
him to write and publish the “excommunication” of the 
Wizard, whose intrigues had become more than the most 
phlegmatic Leader could endure. It is common knowledge 
among Conservatives that long after the collapse of the 
Coalition Mr. Lloyd George was confident that with the 
assistance of his Coalition colleagues he would be able to 
resuscitate his former Dictatorship. In the first instance, 
he reckoned on the early demise of the Bonar Law Govern- 
ment in the winter of 1922-23, now that the “ first-class 
brains” had joined him in retirement, leaving Conservative 
statesmanship in the hands of the ‘‘ Second Eleven,” which 
he optimistically anticipated would, under a leader dubbed 
by himself as “honest to the verge of simplicity,” come 
hopelessly to grief at the forthcoming General Election. 
This, however, resulted in a striking Conservative victory 
and a corresponding Liberal disaster, the Lloyd George 
section of the party, euphemistically termed ‘ National 
Liberals ’’—though there was little that was either Liberal 
or National about them—sustaining such crushing reverses 
as to be almost obliterated. It looked as though the Bonar 
Law Government were in power for some years. Then 
came the sudden resignation of its Chief, followed by Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s accession to the Premiership. This was 
a severe personal shock to Mr. Lloyd George—who is nothing 
if not personal—as the new Prime Minister had taken the 
lead at the fateful meeting of the Carlton Club in October 
1922 which gave the cowp de grdce to the Coalition. It was 
therefore in some dudgeon, and with his hopes temporarily 
dashed, that Mr. Lloyd George embarked on that American 
tour which added neither to his prestige nor to the glamour 
of the high office he had occupied. In the autumn (1923) 
there was a bolt from the blue in the shape of Mr. Baldwin’s 
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Protectionist programme, involving instant Dissolution. 
Not unnaturally Mr. Lloyd George imagined that, as so often 
before, events had played into his hands. 


IT was now open to him to return home as a “ convinced 
Protectionist ’’ as the result of his American experiences, 

and render such invaluable service to the 
joo rnatives  C2use of Empire and Fiscal Reform as would 

make another Coalition inevitable with him- 
self as Prime Minister. Alternatively, he might come out 
as an “ unrepentant Free Trader,” re-establish his ascendancy 
over the Liberal Party by decanting the old Cobdenite 
shibboleths and smash ‘“ Toryism and Protection” as in 
1906. Well-informed persons aver that until the actual 
moment of his landing from his Transatlantic trip, Mr. 
Lloyd George was uncertain which horse to ride. It is said 
to have been a case of “ pull devil, pull baker,” between 
Protection championed for the nonce by Lord Beaverbrook 
and Free Trade as personified by Sir Alfred Mond, who fought 
for the soul and body of the Wizard. Sir Alfred won hands 
down, and the famous “‘ Tin Can” crusade against Imperial 
Preference opened. Curiously enough Lord Beaverbrook— 
who is no less personal in his politics than Mr. Lloyd George 
—devoted his energies to “‘ queering the pitch” for the 
Conservative Party. Protection advocated by Mr. Lloyd 
George is a very different thing in Lord Beaverbrook’s eyes 
to Protection expounded by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, which 
ipso facto possessed every drawback, and was accordingly 
denounced throughout the Beaverbrook Press for “‘ omitting 
the Empire,” while the “Tin Can” campaign, specifically 
directed against the Empire, obtained every encouragement, 
and “ Tin Can” candidates were recommended to the elec- 
tors by a nobleman who professed to be shocked because 
Conservative proposals fell short of the original Chamberlain 
policy. However, events did not pan out as Coalitionmongers 
hoped and expected. Like other great men, they had for- 
gotten something—namely, the formidable growth of 
Socialism, fostered by the blunders of “ Kerensky ’’ Govern- 
ment. Instead of the seats lost by the Conservatives being 
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appropriated by Tin Can Liberals, they were captured by 
the followers of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who returned to 
the new House of Commons as the most numerous Opposition 
party. As a quick-change artiste, Mr. Lloyd George recog- 
nized that as neither Conservatives nor Liberals would allow 
themselves to be hypnotized into a new Centre Party, which 
was the latest alias of the old Coalition, his single hope of 
reaching his objective lay in ejecting the Conservative 
Government and installing the Socialists in Downing Street. 
In gratitude to the authors of their being, these guileless 
and inexperienced men of affairs would presumably feed out 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s hand and allow him virtually to 
dictate Ministerial policy, all the more as the Liberal Party 
having put them in could at any moment turn them out, 
holding, as they did, the balance of power in the House of 
Commons. 


From Mr. Lloyd George’s standpoint, this project, like all 
his projects, was perfect. He would be on velvet. He 
On Velvet mt to gain everything and to lose nothing, 
n the first place, his powerful Press friends 
would see to it that Mr. Asquith, as titular Leader of the 
Party, bore the odium of handing the country over to the 
Socialists after a General Election in which the Liberals had 
continually appealed for votes in order “‘to keep the 
Socialists out.” For many weeks Mr. Asquith was vituper- 
ated by Coalition politicians and Coalition newspapers for 
the “crime” Mr. Lloyd George had manceuvred him into 
committing, while the Wizard’s réle was conveniently 
ignored. Bitter disappointment and disillusionment once 
more dogged him. It is true that he enjoyed the satisfaction 
of turning out the Baldwin Government, as of putting in 
the Ramsay MacDonald Government, but that was the 
limit of Liberal success in the Parliament of 1924. So far 
from considering, consulting, or co-operating with, the 
Liberals in general, and Mr. Lloyd George in particular, the 
new Cabinet kept its creators at arm’s length. Observing 
the mischief wrought in the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties by Mr. Lloyd George, who consumes whatever he 
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touches, the Labour Leader opined that the single hope for 
Socialism lay in giving a miss to this Vampire. There was 
accordingly no contact whatsoever; nothing in the nature 
of liaison between the Socialist “Ins” and the Liberal 
“Outs,” while in the constituencies the Socialist propaganda 
was more active than ever in waging war on Liberalism in 
every shape and form. Ministers shrewdly judged that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Parliamentary followers would be 
deterred from retaliating in the Lobby lest a worse fate 
befall them elsewhere. These tactics were so successful 
from the Socialist point of view, and the Government became 
so assured of its position, that gradually its members in their 
turn developed “ swelled heads” which brought about their 
own downfall by at last forcing the reluctant Liberals to 
vote against them. There is, after all, a limit to what 
even the toughest digestion can stomach, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald evidently enjoyed setting such? fare} before; his 
Liberal hewers of wood and drawers of water that at last 
the worms turned. Result—another General Election on 
the issue whether Great Britain should be governed from 
Moscow or from London, with its inexorable Labour and 
Liberal débdécle—though far heavier punishment fell on the 
Liberals than on the Socialists, as is frequently the case 
when over-astute politicians try to run with the hare and 
hold with the hounds. 


But we should misunderstand Mr. Lloyd George’s 
manceuvres and prospects unless we remember that he had 
yet another string to his bow. Even though 

Hedlcmdl Liberalism and Labour failed him, he need 
not despair of resuming the Premiership 

via the Conservatives. After our electoral misfortune at 
the end of 1923, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, imprudently (as 
some of us thought at the time, and still think), in the 
aftermath of defeat, resurrected the full ‘‘ Shadow Cabinet ” 
of the Conservative Party, which meant swamping our 
Councils with Coalitioners who, as a matter of sheer amour- 
propre, were bent on replacing it under the heel of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Throughout the Session of 1924 there were 
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perpetual intrigues against Mr. Baldwin, and ceaseless 
efforts to displace him, in which conspicuous colleagues 
played a part which in other walks of life would be termed 
disloyal.” We notified these alarums and excursions 
at the time. They culminated in a formidable attempt to 
reconstitute the Shadow Cabinet minus Mr. Baldwin under 
an eminent statesman (whose name may conceivably have 
been taken in vain by the Cabal). This episode occurred 
on the very eve of the downfall of the Ramsay MacDonald 
Government and the sweeping victory of the Conservative 
Party at the Polls. The national verdict was recognized as being 
largely a personal vote of confidence in Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
such as few Conservative statesmen had ever received. 
It made him master of the situation—placing in his hands a 
clean slate on which to write the names of the best possible 
Cabinet, while providing him with a mandate to govern the 
country according to his own ideas. Mr. Baldwin is not, 
however, the man to pursue an advantage, being as imper- 
sonal in his outlook as his detractors and assailants are 
personal. We ventured to say at the time that once more 
he had made a grave mistake, however generous the motive, 
in entrusting the principal posts in his new Cabinet to 
Coalitioners. Such action necessarily placed a premium 
on intrigue and disloyalty from which our Party had suffered 
more than enough, besides penalizing Loyalty. To forgive 
our enemies may be a virtue, however risky when they are 
unforgiving, but to forget our friends has never been the 
way to make them, and though a national trait is an inter- 
national weakness. Mr. Baldwin never thinks of himself 
—it is one of his chief assets among self-seeking Politicians 
—but to assume that others are actuated by one’s own 
motives, when obviously they are not, does not always 
promote idealism. 


THE predominance of Coalitioners in the second Baldwin 
Administration after their unconcealed hostility to the first 
and the dubious attitude of several of them in the Conser- 
vative “Shadow” Cabinet while in Opposition naturally 
exasperated our rank and file. It likewise revived the hopes 
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of Mr. Lloyd George of resuming sway with the aid of his 
friends in the new Cabinet, which despite its immense Par- 
liamentary majority, or perhaps on account 
a of it, did not do too well during the first six 

months of last year, albeit the Prime Minister’s 
personal ascendancy in the House of Commons and the 
country kept disloyalists from overt action. The return to 
the Gold Standard under the pressure of a handful of City 
Bankers and their mouthpieces in the Press, the City 
Editors, created a bad impression in industrial constituencies 
and exercised the worst effect on our export trade, inci- 
dentally precipitating the coal crisis in July 1925 with all 
its lamentable consequences. The “subsidy policy,” hastily 
adopted at the eleventh hour, shook the Conservative 
Party and re-opened the régime of intrigue. Mr. Lloyd 
George publicly denounced this ‘“‘ surrender” to the T.U.C. 
He is a skilful angler in troubled waters, enjoying that form 
of sport more than any other. He persuaded himself 
that the subsidy crisis would recur on the lst of May this 
year, when a “sentimental” Prime Minister would, under 
further Trade Union pressure, pay out yet more millions 
rather than face a General Strike, and Mr. Lloyd George 
is credibly reported to have envisaged a consequent split 
in the Conservative Party that would enable him to con- 
stitute “‘ the Centre Party” of his dreams—alias the Coalition 
—on a platform of “no more Trade Union dictation.” In 
the winter, however, he realized that “this cock won’t 
fight,” and he accordingly recommenced signalling to the 
Socialists, who would presumably have no choice but to 
heed the Siren in the dilemma they would be in between 
a Government that stood firm and the infuriated “ wild 
men” of the Clyde and other places. Mr. Lloyd George 
went full steam ahead with his Land Campaign as a broad 
hint to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald that two could play at 
Collectivism, and that the position of the Labour Party 
would be undermined in the rural constituencies unless 
they toed the line marked out by the Wizard. Few will 
be heard to deny that Mr. Lloyd George’s deplorable attack 
on the British Government in the anti-British Press of the 
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United States during the General Strike was an invitation 
to the T.U.C. to join forces with him, and although we 
may be unable to specify the precise time and place where 
Lloyd-Georgeites and Socialists collogued with a view to 
political co-operation, that they did so is self-evident from 
the unusual action of that exceptionally cautious and long- 
suffering statesman Lord Oxford and Asquith in publicly 


reading his impossible colleague out of the Liberal ‘‘ Shadow ”’ 
Cabinet. 


THat the Liberal Party should have ultimately decided— 
to adapt a phrase of the late Lord Salisbury—that it is 
: better to wear one’s dirty linen in private 
caritente of than to wash it in public—is neither here nor 
there. That is their affair and not ours. If 

in their wisdom Liberals prefer to have Mr. Lloyd George 
with them than against them, so be it. Conservatives— 
apart from the handful he has corrupted or demoralized— 
would sooner he were against them than with them. They 
know him in both capacities. They prefer his enmity. 
Liberals must not, however, expect the rest of the world 
to take Mr. Snowden’s word for it that there have never 
been “negotiations” between Socialist Front Benchers 
and the Lloyd George section of the Liberal Party, even 
supposing Mr. Snowden intended to imply as much in the 
letter so conveniently produced by Mr. Lloyd George at 
a Party meeting, which was hailed throughout the Lloyd- 
Georgeian Press (which apparently begins with the Man- 
chester Guardian and ends with Lord Beaverbrook) as a 
triumphant vindication of their hero against ‘‘ the cowardly 
aspersions of his traducers.” For one thing, Mr. Snowden’s 
carefully composed letter, which has not been as carefully 


read, does not go very far. We reproduce it textually 
from the Manchester Guardian : 


Drar Mr. Lioyp Grorce,—It has come to my knowledge that a very 
definite statement is being made that on May 7 there was a meeting at my 
house at which you met certain of my colleagues and discussed with them the 
question of a political and Parliamentary alliance, and that the terms and 
conditions of such an alliance were agreed upon. 

I desire to say most emphatically that neither on May 7 nor on any other 
date did such a meeting take place, and that the question of a political alliance 
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or of your joining the Labour Party has never within my knowledge been 
considered or discussed with you. 
In justice to myself and colleagues, and in justice to you, I make this 
unequivocal denial of the report to which I have referred.—Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Purp SNOWDEN. 
House of Commons, June 10, 1926. 


The correspondence between “ practical politicians ” writing 
for a purpose needs microscopic scrutiny, as they are past 
masters of the suggestio falsi by means of the suppressio 
vert, without in any way infringing their own code of 
veracity or making any statement for which they can be 
successfully called to account. Mr. Snowden’s démenti 
sounds comprehensive, and was swallowed as such by an 
open-mouthed gathering of Liberal and Radical candidates 
on June llth at the National Liberal Club, where it was 
read out by Mr. Lloyd George and assuredly lost nothing 
in the reading. 


WE need not pause to comment on the plight of a Liberal 
Leader who is constrained to seek a certificate of character 
alos » from a Socialist and ex hypothest a bitter 
mee ding enemy of Liberalism. What does Mr. Snow- 

den say? Nothing except that there was 
“no meeting at my house on May 7th, nor on any other 
date did such a meeting take place,’ and that “never 
within my knowledge” has “the question of a political 
alliance or of your (i.e. Mr. Lloyd George) joining the 
Labour Party . . . been considered or discussed with you.” 
This can only mislead those who wish to be misled. When 
we recall the immense distinction that Responsible States- 
men have always insisted on drawing between an Alliance 
and an Entente or Understanding, as well as the elasticity 
of the latter term, the fact that Mr. Snowden selected the 
former is surely not without significance. The statement 
concerning Mr. Lloyd George’s “ joining the Labour Party ” 
is equally meaningless. That pourparlers with a view to 
common political action have proceeded behind the scenes 
between the Lloyd-Georgeian section of the Liberal Party 
and the Labour “right wing”—without the cognizance of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s titular leader or of the Liberal “‘Shadow” 
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Cabinet—is as certain as anything can be in this uncertain 
world. 


Not the least suggestive feature of the domestic discord 
in the once great Liberal Party are the revelations concerning 

the enormous wealth at the disposal of Mr. 
ait for Lloyd George, who had hitherto postured 

as a poor man and made not a little capital 
at the expense of “ the idle rich.”” Now, however, he appears 
to be a veritable Croesus, and one of many grievances of 
his colleagues and ex-admirers is his reluctance to part 
with his cash in the Liberal cause except on his own 
terms. Were he allowed to call the tune, he would be willing 
to pay his share of the piper. Not otherwise. The “ Shadow 
Cabinet ”’ sorely need his money, but they are not prepared 
to be blackmailed into swallowing his “ wild-cat ”’ schemes, 
all the more as they now realize, what we have long known 
and said, namely that Mr. Lloyd George cannot be trusted 
to run straight in any direction. However, that is no longer 
our business, being exclusively the affair of the distracted 
Liberal Party. But what is everybody’s business is this 
amazing transformation of a politician—who not only pleaded 
poverty during the Marconi scandal, but demonstrated that 
he was anything but rich—into a millionaire who can draw 
cheques that make the mouths of other millionaires water. 
According to Lord Gladstone’s uncontradicted statement 
(June 10th), Mr. Lloyd George contributed no less than 
£90,000 towards running Liberal candidates at one General 
Election in Great Britain and £10,000 for Wales, i.e. a total 
of £100,000, which at 5 per cent. represents a capital of 
£1,000,000. This happens to be the fortune or funds or 
whatever you choose to call it that is alleged to have 
mysteriously devolved on the ex-Prime Minister at the 
break-up of the Coalition. If there was any grit among 
politicians, there would be a searching investigation into the 
origin of this wealth—a subject on which the Morning Post 
(June 12th) makes this pertinent comment : 


Mr. Lloyd George, when he became Prime Minister, had no such fund: he 
compiled it then during or immediately after the war. When this country was 
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spending money like water and impoverishing itself to save itself and the world 
from destruction or enslavement, we should have thought that its Prime Minister 
would have had no consideration but national victory before his eyes. Yet 
Mr. Lloyd George must have been using these ruinous years to amass an enormous 
sum for his own political purposes. Who helped him ? Will he oblige the country 
with a list of the donors, so that it may be able to guess whether the donations 
were inspired by an enthusiasm for political principles or for some other reason ? 


THE Empire Review, which we believe holds the late un- 
lamented Coalition in higher esteem than we do and regards 
P P Coalitioners as among the elect, has published 
Kettle a diatribe against Lord Oxford and Asquith 

and Sir John Simon in connection with the 
General Strike. It is none of our business to defend them, 
although in the opinion of most Conservatives, and of the 
country generally, their attitude at this grave crisis was not 
only among the most creditable episodes in their public life 
but was of real national service. Sir John Simon’s admir- 
able speeches by common consent contributed to the collapse 
of the T.U.C. Why then this thusness in the Empire 
Review—whose vituperation bears so strong a resemblance 
to the tone and temper of the Earl of Birkenhead’s utter- 
ances as to suggest his own penmanship, or that of some 
disciple inspired by his Lordship’s ideals. Is he annoyed 
that Liberals came out on the right side? Would he have 
preferred them to emulate Mr. Lloyd George’s performance 
in U.S.A.? This article is signed ‘‘ Veritas,” who informs us: 

Later generations will marvel at the folly and the cowardice of the Liberal 
leaders who made themselves responsible for legislation which provided that 
no action should lie against the funds of a Trade Union, even if that Trade 
Union had officially ordered illegal acts which involved His Majesty’s subjects 
in admitted loss. For the first time, a body was placed by Parliament above 
the law. 

We are glad that they should now realize the folly, the recklessness, and the 
wickedness of that which they did. But, on the whole, we are of opinion that 
a solution of our troubles must be sought from men whose hands were clean 
from such a tampering with the elementary principles of our constitutional law. 

About twenty gentlemen meeting in London, who could easily, if things had 
gone well, have been persuaded to become members of the First English Soviet, 
gave orders in breach of the law. If it had not been for the infamous Liberal 
legislation, the instigators of this movement would have been liable to millions 
of pounds in damages. Had it not been for the folly and the weakness of the 
Liberal Party in 1906 the funds of the Unions would have been responsible. . . . 
The little junto at Eccleston Square could act with immunity because Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Oxford, and Sir John Simon had protected their 
funds from any action for breach of contract. 
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We should be among the last to palliate the pitiable sur- 
render of the Liberal Party to the Trade Unions during the 
palmy Liberal days of 1906-10 when Liberals outnumbered 
all other Parties in the House of Commons and therefore 
had no excuse for such timidity. But “‘ Veritas,” whoever 
he may be, forgets that the “infamous” legislation could 
only reach the Statute Book with the complicity of the 
House of Lords, which, if we remember right, offered little 
or no resistance to that infamy. Moreover, such legislation 
could only remain in being after 1918 through the connivance 
of the Conservative Party, which under the auspices of 
Lord Birkenhead and other “‘ Unionists’ was unhappily too 
busy in dismembering the United Kingdom to spare time 
for the protection of the British working man—to say 
nothing of the nation—from the tyranny of the “ Little 
Junto at Eccleston Square,”’ under whose heel, according to 
“Veritas,” we were placed twenty years ago by “Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Oxford, and Sir John Simon.” 
Furthermore, we may inquire why this “infamous” measure 
is allowed to remain on the Statute Book another day by a 
Conservative Government ornamented by Lord Birkenhead 
and supported by a record Party majority. The pot must 
not call the kettle black until it has, at any rate, tried to 
clean itself. 


THat Conservatism owes its remarkable hold on London 
to anything and everything except intelligent staff work, 

is self-evident whenever we have an oppor- 
we sae tunity of penetrating official psychology. 

During the General Strike a seat became 
vacant in the popular and populous constituency of Hammer- 
smith through the retirement of Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 
We do not know whether the Powers-that-be were taken 
by surprise, or whether they had ample warning and deemed 
themselves fully prepared for this event. At such a moment 
such a by-election would be unusually important, not only 
as revealing the relative strength of political parties as 
affected by the General Strike, but because victory or defeat 
would obviously exercise considerable influence on other 
constituencies. The Government had admittedly handled 
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the crisis admirably, obtaining the unconditional surrender 
of the T.U.C. amid general applause after what Sir John 
Simon nicknamed “ the nine days’ blunder.” A favourable 
verdict from Hammersmith would surely have followed had 
reasonable steps been taken by the Party machine to secure 
it. Unfortunately, as so often before, London Conservatism 
was ‘‘let down.” Many of us appreciated that the seat 
was lost the moment it was announced that a stranger to 
the constituency of the name of Gluckstein had been chosen 
as our standard-bearer. We know nothing of him—cer- 
tainly nothing against him. Mr. Gluckstein may be, for 
aught we know to the contrary, “one of the very best,” 
and we can conceive circumstances in which he would be 
a suitable candidate in certain constituencies. But to 
pitchfork him at a moment’s notice into Hammersmith 
was simply “‘ asking for trouble,” and although he was repre- 
sented by optimists as ‘‘ winning hands down,” the declara- 
tion of the poll recorded the worst electoral disaster suffered 
by the Government and the Conservative Party since the 
General Election. We cannot resist the feeling that either 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson would have done better, and 
that any one of them might have saved the situation. The 
figures speak for themselves. 


J. P. Gardner (Lab.) .. an .. 13,095 
S. Gluckstein (Cons.) .. ta -. 9,484 
J. P. Murfitt (Lib.) .. be -. 1,974 

Labour majority .. 3,611 


At the General Election the figures were : 


Captain E. Ashmead-Bartlett Cone) 12,925 
J. P. Gardner (Lab.) .. es . 10,970 


Conservative majority .. 1,955 


THE Wimbledon Jubilee Championship occurred too late 
last month to be noticed here. But the preliminaries were 
R sufficiently interesting to assure the success 
ae of the fiftieth year of what foreigners must 
pardon us for continuing to regard as the 

premier Lawn Tennis tournament, even if the prospect of 
seeing English names on the boards are temporarily overcast. 
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All that was needed to secure a bumper meeting was decency 
in the weather, which it was hoped would rest content with 
ruining the first Test Match. The competition left little to 
be desired, though the absence of M. René Lacoste, the 
holder of the Men’s Singles Championship, through indifferent 
health, was a keen disappointment, in some part compen- 
sated for by the presence of the present French Champion, 
M. Cochet, whose form at home presaged a treat for Wim- 
bledon. Other conspicuous absentees were Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Johnston, though the United States was brilliantly 
represented by Mr. Vincent Richards and Mr. Howard Kinsey, 
and a remarkable galaxy of women. Miss Helen Wills, 
however, had the misfortune to be laid low by appendicitis 
during the French Championship, which prevented her play- 
ing at Wimbledon, to her and everybody else’s great 
chagrin. How good the American ladies are was demon- 
strated on the eve of the Championship by their recapture 
of the Wightman Cup from our ladies, who brought it across 
the Atlantic last year. We shall attempt no excuses for 
the contretemps. Mrs. Godfree (Miss McKane)—without whom 
we should for the present be nowhere in International Lawn 
Tennis—won both her singles against Miss M. K. Browne 
(the American Captain and a very fine player, who would 
be even finer had she done less Putting) and Miss Ryan 
respectively, while Miss Joan Fry won one (beating Miss 
Browne), but we lost both Doubles! Australia was another 
regretted absentee from the Championship, her gifted 
players finding the strain of annual Davis Cup matches more 
than they could stand this year. But some twenty nations 
were represented, and much éclat was lent to the proceedings 
by the opening ceremony, including a muster of all past 
and present champions from the birth of the game in the 
late seventies. To each a medal was presented in the Centre 
Court by the Queen accompanied by the King at a delightful 
and unforgettable ceremony in progress as we are going to press. 
Among many features of the Jubilee Meeting, of special 
satisfaction was the entry of the Duke of York in the Doubles 
Championship with Captain Louis Greig. The luck of the 
draw placed them opposite two famous players in the first 
round, viz. Mr. A. W. Gore and Mr. H. Roper Barrett. We 
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shall not compete with prophets who daringly selected all the 
winners before a ball had been played. Our readers will be far 
better informed than we can hope to be, as ““ Wimbledon ” 
will be in its last phase when this number appears. It 
should be, however, safe to say, if it is ever safe to prophesy 
before any event, that not many love sets are likely to 
be scored against Mademoiselle Lenglen. 


WE are in the thick of the Test Matches, which to many, 
if not to most Britons, are the outstanding events of the 
: year, compared with which wars and rumours 
Tet Come og wars, general strikes, and the machinations 
of Moscow are very small beer. It is a spontaneous and 
natural interest about which there is nothing artificial. It 
springs from the public rather than from the Press, which is 
constrained for the time being to abate its devotion to golf 
in order to concentrate on something that interests the mass 
of its readers who are bored stiff by the glorification of 
Putting. Prior to the first Test Match of the season at 
Nottingham on June 12th, there had been 109 matches 
between England and Australia, of which Australia won 47, 
England 41, while 21 were drawn. But what is most serious 
from the English point of view is that of the last fifteen 
matches the Mother Country has only won one. On the 
occasion of the Australian tour in this country in 1921— 
the famous Armstrong team—we were not merely defeated 
but annihilated and apparently demoralized. For the first 
time English cricketers played badly, and seemed inferior 
to the visitors in every department of the game. That this 
was a passing phase was proved when the M.C.C. team subse- 
quently went to Australia when, although we only won one 
and lost four Test Matches and thus failed to retrieve the 
“ Ashes,” our men consistently played first-class cricket 
containing much promise for the future and encouraging the 
belief that the turn of tide was at hand. This feeling con- 
tributed to the immense interest aroused by the present 
Australian tour and the unprecedented excitement over the 
five Test Matches, which we are not ashamed to admit we 
share to the full. The claims of every Test Match aspirant 
in English cricket were canvassed throughout the length 
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and breadth of the land with a zeal that did not lighten 
the load of the Selection Committee, and every innings 
played and every wicket taken in any match by any County 
Cricketer “in the running” were tabulated and scrutinized 
in a positively embarrassing manner. Let it be frankly 
recognized, as does Mr. Hobbs in the Weekly Dispatch 
(June 13th), that England could put in the field at least 
two elevens between whom there -would be little to choose, 
and we realize how impossible it is for any Selection Com- 
mittee to choose an England Eleven that is beyond criticism, 
Unhappily the first Test Match was ruined by rain. 


Tue “ Ashes,’ of which we have heard much of late years 
—perhaps too much—are no myth but a concrete fact. 
The “Ashes” Their existence was disclosed during the last 

month to the no small surprise of the cricketing 
world and many expert writers on the game. These 
** Ashes’ have remained in the possession of one of the 
most famous cricketers of his day, Mr. Ivo Bligh (Lord 
Darnley), and made their first public appearance at the 
Morning Post’s Decorative Art Exhibition (Central Hall, 
Westminster). Their owner recalled that in the summer of 
1882, after the Australians had won their first victory over 
England, a well-known Sporting Times cartoonist published 
a cartoon representing the death of English cricket and 
announcing that “the deceased had been cremated and the 
ashes taken back to Australia.” That autumn Mr. Ivo 
Bligh captained the English team in Australia, which won 
two of the three matches played against Murdoch’s Eleven. 
After the third match some Melbourne ladies put some 
ashes into a small urn, which they presented to the English 


Captain with this inscription (borrowed, Lord Darnley , 


suggested, from the Punch of the day) : 


When Ivo goes back with the Urn, the Urn, 
Studds, Steel, Read, and Tylecote return, return, 
The welkin will ring loud, 

The great crowd will feel proud, 

Seeing Barlow and Bates with the Urn, the Urn, 
And the rest coming home with the Urn. 
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WOE TO THE VICTORS 


SINCE peace was signed all the European nations have been 
battling with difficulties born of the war. These difficulties 
were foreseen. But it was never expected that they would 
be accentuated by the bungling of politicians. Each nation 
engaged in the war is beset with troubles, economic and 
financial, and it is a singular fact, admitted by everybody 
except responsible politicians, that they spring from the 
application of the Peace Treaty, from the wrangling that 
has taken place as to the attitude to be assumed towards 
Germany, the sole cause of Europe’s misfortunes. 

It would not be difficult to argue that the Allied policy 
was in some measure responsible for the General Strike and 
the protracted struggle in the British coal industry. This 
policy, instead of hastening, has retarded the economic 
reconstruction of Europe ; for if this had been effected—and 
certainly something should have been done in seven years— 
markets would not have been lost, something like equilibrium 
in the rates of exchange would have been established, the 
nations could have bought and sold, and it is safe to assume 
that there would have been industrial peace. In the financial 
domain credits would have been restored, and France would 
not be in the deplorable mess she finds herself to-day. 

The distressing financial situation of France has been 
caused by the incapacity, the imbecility, of politicians. 
They would never have come into power and played ducks 
and drakes with the finances if M. Poincaré’s firm policy of 
dealing with Germany had been supported by England and 
America. It was cried down, and it has to be said grossly 
misrepresented. Foreign criticism weighed with the French 
electors. They argued that M. Poincaré’s policy could not 
be right if it was disapproved by England and America, and 
so in the elections of May 1924 it was disowned, and 
M. Herriot and his band appeared and assumed the direction 
of French destinies. 

Let us see what has happened in France during the last 
two years. In 1923, when the Ruhr was occupied in order 
to bring Germany to heel, there was no sign of a financial 
crisis in France. Financial difficulties existed consequent 
on heavy borrowings necessitated by reconstruction work 
in the devastated departments. Unable to obtain her just 
due from Germany, who wilfully defaulted in her reparation 
payments, unable also to secure further credits from abroad, 
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France had to borrow from her nationals the money for 
rebuilding the destroyed towns and villages. Up to three 
years ago she had borrowed something like 100,000,000,000 
francs for reconstruction work, thus creating a huge internal 
debt which of itself was sufficient to handicap her without 
taking into account her obligations towards England and 
America. Let it ever be kept in mind that this internal 
debt has been contracted on Germany’s account. 

It was in the early months in 1924 that the financial 
burden began to press heavily on France, and it had its 
repercussion on the rates of exchange. M. Poincaré was 
making the pledges he had seized in the Ruhr productive in 
spite of the heavy cost of the military occupation and the 
criminal policy of passive resistance which the German 
Government initiated. Germany pretended that she could 
not furnish the reparations demanded of her, but she could 
turn out milliards of paper marks to pay for the policy of 
passive resistance. It did not seem to have been taken into 
account by English and American critics of M. Poincaré’s 
policy that Germany had raised more money in sustaining 
passive resistance than would have covered the amount of 
her default. And in addition she became a fraudulent 
bankrupt rather than pay what she agreed to pay. 

When I look back on 1923 and recall all that I saw in 
the Ruhr—the acts of sabotage committed by the Stahl- 
helm, the organization of ex-officers and soldiers who are 
living and working for “‘the day” when they will be able to 
make the attempt to wipe out the ignominy of Germany’s 
military defeat—when I remember the intense German 
propaganda prosecuted and the false statements circulated, 
T am persuaded that British and American public opinion 
was not correctly informed on the French and Belgian 
occupation of the Ruhr industrial basin. 

It is incontestable that things went wrong with France 
from the moment that the gang of politicians known as the 
*“* Cartel des Gauches ” assumed the direction of affairs after 
the fall of M. Poincaré and the “‘ Bloc National ”’ at the elec- 
tions in May 1924. It is true that at a certain moment the 
pound went up to 120 francs. What did M. Poincaré do ? 
He did not hesitate to seek expert advice outside France. 
He was told by English and American counsellors that the 
situation of the country necessitated two measures. Taxa- 
tion had to be increased and economies effected. He had 
the courage to act on this advice. No time was lost. By 
means of decrees more money was brought into the Treasury, 
and he formed plans for reducing the army of functionaries, 
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which at the present moment is well over a million. The 
suppression of the sous-prefectures was aimed at. 

What happened ? The pound came down to 67 francs. 
Unfortunately these measures were taken just before the 
country had to be consulted. They gave the Cartel, the 
unholy combination of Radicals, Radical Socialists, and 
Socialists, a battle-cry. Herriot, Painlevé, Blum, and Com- 
pany formulated a programme of promises of a character to 
dazzle the electors. Taxation had to be decreased instead 
of increased, and the finances, supposed to have been brought 
to a chaotic state by the Bloc National, had to be restored. 
A social millennium was promised. Those functionaries 
whose positions were menaced threw in their lot with the 
Cartel and campaigned with the electors in the towns where 
there are sous-prefectures, the suppression of which would 
have affected the shopkeepers adversely. The Bloc National 
could do nothing against the combination formed against it. 
It had not the assistance of M. Millerand who brought it 
to victory in 1919. He was President of the Republic. 
M. Poincaré is not a man of the hustings. He played only a 
small part in the election campaign, delivering two speeches 
which were not of a fighting character. He went down and 
the Bloc National with him. 

France was now under the reign of the Cartel. And a 
fine mess it has made. The first thing it did was to hound 
M. Millerand from the Elysée. Its leader, M. Herriot, a 
successful mayor of Lyons, a great talker, a good writer, a 
charming man, in fact, became head of the Government. 
With all his prestige as a party leader he was one of the 
most disappointing Premiers that France has had. He 
talked and talked and planned great things. He meant well, 
this amiable bavard, but he realized soon enough that his 
Premiership was a failure. How could it be otherwise with 
the head of a Government who was a prisoner of the Socialists ? 
He was faithful to the compact he had entered into with 
these revolutionaries. He attempted nothing without con- 
sulting them. In truth it was they who largely dictated his 
policy. 

Let some of the things that happened during M. Herriot’s 
premiership be recalled. The religious peace and concord 
which the war had re-established was almost broken. The 
Catholics were up in arms against M. Herriot’s decision to 
suppress the French embassy at the Vatican. Vast demon- 
strations were organized throughout the country every 
Sunday. The Catholics meant to fight for their religious 
rights. Their firmness prevailed, for when M. Herriot was 
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defeated on his financial policy which bore the unmistakable 
impress of Socialism, M. Painlevé, his successor, conveniently 
dropped the idea of suppressing the French embassy at the 
Vatican. 

During the Premiership of the leader of the Cartel the 
finances of the country went from bad to worse. He had 
forbidden the use of the word inflation. But inflation was 
in practice. He, however, achieved two things concerning 
which there is a strong division of opinion as to whether 
they were good for the country. When he was head of the 
Socialist Government in England, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
could do nothing with M. Poincaré, who refused to evacuate 
the Ruhr. He was more successful with M. Herriot, who 
went to London in connection with the famous Dawes Plan 
and fixed the dates when the French troops and economic 
organizations should scuttle out of the Ruhr. That is to 
say, he undid all that M. Poincgré had done in the hope, 
shared by the British and American Governments, that the 
Dawes Plan was the perfect solution of the reparations 
problem. So far this scheme for furnishing reparations 
appears to be working satisfactorily under Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the American agent-general, thanks to the Allied loan to 
Germany of 800,000,000 gold marks. The Germans are 
furnishing reparations, but very much against the grain; 
for the industrialists, who were against it from the first and 
were compelled by the German Government to accept it as 
a means of getting the French and Belgians out of the Ruhr, 
are pressing for a revision through their organ, the Bergwerks 
Zeitung. The Berlin Government pretends that it is not 
associated with this demand for a revision. For the moment 
it is lying low; but depend upon it, a demand for the 
modification of payments will be put forward if and when 
Germany becomes a member of the League of Nations. 

Another step M. Herriot took in imitation of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was to recognize the Government of the Soviets. 
Has any good come to England or France by this policy ? 
Decidedly no. On the contrary, tremendous harm has been 
caused. There were Communist movements in both coun- 
tries before the recognition of the Soviets de jure, but they 
were harmless campaigns. Their leaders worked in the dark 
afraid to face the light. Recognition was followed by the 
importation into England and France of Bolshevik emissaries 
who have decidedly made good, as the spread of Communism 
shows. The Governments have shirked their plain duty in 
this matter. There was conclusive evidence, both in England 
and France, of the activities of the emissaries who posed as 
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diplomatic or commercial agents, but the Governments were 
afraid to act upon it and expel the propagandists. There is 
no doubt whatever that these agents, avowed revolutionaries, 
were not without their influence on the general strike move- 
ment in England, for has not Zinoviefi, the brain of the 
Third International, told us that the general strike is the 
most effective weapon in the armoury of revolutionaries. 

The surest proof that the efforts of the Bolshevik propa- 
gandists have made headway in England is the acceptance 
by the miners, led by the egregious Mr. Cook, of the millions 
of roubles from Russia in support of their struggle. The 
Government of the Soviets can look upon this contribution 
to the miners’ strike funds as a good investment. Hence- 
forward they can consider the British miners as sympathizers 
with Communism. The Russian Soviets have consolidated 
their position in England. Chicherin will rejoice. This 
Commissary of the People who directs Russian foreign 
policy is animated by a fierce hatred of England which he 
did not disguise in his response to a question I put to him 
some months ago as to the association of the Government of 
the Soviets with the Third International. He wanted it to 
go forth through the intermediary of newspaper correspon- 
dents invited to meet him in Paris that his Government was 
not in any way connected with the propaganda in Western 
countries directed by Zinovieff, and even suggested that 
there was no reason why the headquarters of the Third 
International should not be in London. My impression of 
Chicherin is that he is a man who talks with his tongue in 
his cheek, who seeks to throw dust in the eyes of his listeners. 

The Communist position in France is much stronger than 
it is in England, thanks in a large measure to the Cartel 
Governments. There are now twenty-eight Communist 
deputies in the Chamber. As a result of the last election 
held in Paris some of the wealthiest quarters in the city are 
represented by Communists who were elected by the votes 
of Radical Socialists. Their candidates faring badly at the 
first vote the Radical Socialists did not hesitate to elect the 
representatives of Moscow rather than see two patriotic 
Frenchmen who stood for law and order returned. This 
election showed more than anything else the state of mind 
to which Cartel politicians had been brought. 

And here it is instructive to point out that France is 
confronted with another danger, the existence of which 
shows to what lengths Communist propaganda in France 
has reached. The Communist General Confederation of 
Labour, ridiculed by the old body of which M. Léon Jouhaux 
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is the leader, is now in train of capturing the Labour move- 
ment in France, or, at any rate, is making a bold attempt to 
capture it. It now boasts of half a million members, and 
it made its presence felt: during the general strike in England, 
for it raised a national subscription for the strikers, while 
the orthodox General Confederation of Labour talked a 
great deal about solidarity, but was not able to do much, 
There is no doubt that Communism in France has prospered 
under Cartelism. It is now threatening the independence 
of the Socialist party in which, as the last congress of these 
revolutionaries at Clermont-Ferrand showed, there is a 
movement for establishing a unity of front with the 
Communists. 

It was inevitable that Communist propaganda, financed 
by Moscow, of which Humanité is the organ, should create 
reactions. The National Republican League, of which 
M. Millerand is the president, and the ‘‘ Jeunesses Patriotes ” 
came into being. The Cartelist Governments were as much 
afraid of them as they were of the Communists themselves, 
Fascism was born in France when M. Herriot was head of 
the Government, and it increased in strength during the two 
Governments of M. Painlevé, who had an admirable oppor- 
tunity of clipping the wings of the Communists and allaying 
Fascist fears, but failed to avail himself of it. He made a 
good start with his policy of national appeasement when he 
undid the harm caused by his predecessor and reassured 
the Catholics. Unfortunately he could not forget that he 
was a man of the Cartel. His conceptions for solving the 
financial problems were based on the Cartelist ideals, which 
were not those of M. Caillaux, whom he had called to serve 
as his Minister of Finance. It was a bold thing to summon 
M. Caillaux to his aid, for France had not forgotten the 
attitude that this politician had thought fit to assume during 
the war. But M. Caillaux was considered to be a financial 
genius, and the situation of France was such that it was a 
case of forgetting the past and enlisting the services of a 
man who knew the job he had to do and who, it was thought, 
would evolve order out of financial chaos. 

Those Frenchmen who hold no brief for M. Caillaux, 
who still believe that he worked against the Allies during 
the war, contend that he was badly treated by the Painlevé 
Government which denied him at the behest of the Cartel 
and particularly the Socialists. We had the spectacle of 
the projects of a Minister of Finance, who had not sought 
his position but had been asked to undertake it, being 
rejected at a Cabinet Council, while he himself was asked to 
resign. Why? Because M. Caillaux had conceived solu- 
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tions of the financial problem in the interests of the country 
as @ whole and not of a political combination obsessed by 
electoral considerations. This is the whole trouble from 
which France has suffered during the last two years. It is 
the Cartel which is responsible in great part for the financial 
misfortunes of the country. M. Painlevé, in spite of the 
good start he had made (for there were signs that the Centre 
of the Chamber and a section of the Right could be rallied 
to him), showed that, like M. Herriot, he was the slave of a 
so-called majority dominated by the Socialists. 

The refusal of M. Caillaux to resign meant the resignation 
of the Cabinet and its reformation with M. Painleve as his 
own Minister of Finance. M. Painlevé had no greater success 
than Caillaux. He went down on his Socialist finance, and 
M. Briand was called to the Premiership for the eighth 
time. M. Briand is probably the most fascinating and 
elusive figure in French politics. His ability is not confined 
to the power he can exercise by that silvery voice of his, for 
he is the most eloquent speaker in the Chamber. His 
knowledge of Parliamentary tactics is unsurpassed. He 
has been called the Lloyd George of France, but many 
Frenchmen who never forget the Welsh politician’s treatment 
of their country in the latter days of the Coalition Ministry, 
and his unjust criticisms of M. Poincaré’s Ruhr policy, 
consider that the comparison is not particularly complimen- 
tary to M. Briand. The two Celts differ in many ways. 
Both have imagination, but from the point of view of 
shrewdness and tactfulness the comparison does not apply. 

M. Briand had to face the most difficult task of the 
many that have confronted him during his lengthy Parlia- 
mentary career. The Socialists do not like him, and from 
the first they intrigued to get rid of him. They never 
forget that at one time he was one of themselves, that he 
was expelled from their party because he chose to take an 
independent line of thought that was not in consonance 
with revolutionary doctrines. M. Briand knew his Socialists, 
knew that they were intriguing against him; but he also 
felt that the constitution of the Chamber was such that they 
could do him no harm. The Premier of the Left who had 
governed a Chamber of the Right in 1921 could have enlisted 
the sympathies of the moderate elements in the assembly if 
at the outset he had chosen to break away from what was 
considered the Cartelist majority. Overtures were made to 
him, but he received them coldly. Somehow he thought 
that he could rally the Cartel to him. He pinned his faith 
to M. Loucheur, his Minister of Finance. M. Loucheur, who 
had long had his eye on the position, showed that he was in 
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a great hurry. Though his financial conceptions were not 
free from the taint of Socialism the Socialists held that 
they did not go far enough. Nothing less than the capital 
levy would satisfy the revolutionaries who had an important 
section of the Radical Socialists in tow. They were per- 
suaded that they had in their party the real financial geniuses 
who alone could restore the finances, and they saw to it that 
M. Loucheur’s financial projects, daring though they were, 
would not be accepted unless they were modified in keeping 
with their wishes. M. Loucheur had to go, and his place 
was taken by M. Doumer, a personal friend of M. Briand. 
M. Doumer’s plans, framed in a moderate spirit, were modi- 
fied beyond recognition, and he, too, failed and was succeeded 
by M. Raoul Péret. 

It now became evident to Frenchmen that the finances 
were going to the dogs. The elements of the country 
which contribute to its commercial and industrial prosperity 
were now really alarmed. M. Briand saw the writing on 
the wall, and M. Péret, an enemy of Socialist conceptions 
and who is not without ideas, won his ear. The cold truth 
was borne in upon the Premier that what the country was 
suffering from was a lack of confidence. If confidence had 
to be restored it was necessary to scrap the financial policy 
which had been pursued during two years with the deplorable 
result, patent to everybody, that the poor franc was at death’s 
door. The question was whether it was not too late to 
rectify the harm that had been done, whether the situation 
would be saved by substituting for a policy of spoliation a 
policy of protection for capitalists. M. Péret applied himself 
to his task with courage and an optimism worthy of better 
results. It had been hoped that the first sign of returning 
confidence would have been shown by an improvement in 
the franc. But, alas! in spite of propping and pegging, in 
spite of the assurances to capital, which was finding its way 
abroad in large blocks, the franc fell steadily, reaching low 
value records. Disillusioned, M. Péret resigned. 

The harm had been done. The assurances given to 
capital had not the steadying effect on the franc that had 
been anticipated, and heroic measures had to be resorted to, 
envisaging a limitation of imports and a restriction of 
consumption. It seemed that France was going to return 
to something like war-time measures in order to husband 
her resources for defending the franc. It was not a question 
of the French people eating less bread; less wheat had to 
be imported and the difference had to be made up by the 
utilization of substitutes. Since the war strenuous efforts 
had been made to make the country as self-sufficing as 
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possible, and the effect of this policy was seen in the favour- 
able commercial balances. What was intended to be done 
now was not so much to protect French industries, but to 
protect the franc by a system of stomach-control, a policy 
concerning which there was the inevitable division of opinion. 

One thing had been achieved, perhaps too late by the 
Briand Ministry : the destructive Cartel had been smashed. 
The Socialists returned to their old position of independence 
because they saw that they could work no further mischief 
and were unable to dictate to the Government. The Radical 
Socialists were divided. For all practical purposes the 
Cartel was no more. Its leader, M. Herriot, the President 
of the Chamber, made the painful discovery that the Parlia- 
mentary majority that had emerged from the elections of 
1924 had crumbled away. It had governed France with 
something like tyranny, and it was now reduced to practically 
nothing. 

Many of the financial misfortunes of France would have 
been avoided if the advice of wise counsellors had been heeded, 
and a Government of National Union had been formed a 
year ago. But the obstinate leader of the Cartel would 
not hear of it. He even let it go forth that it would not be 
honourable on his part to co-operate with people of the 
Right. The truth has to be stated that the Mayor of Lyons 
and the party he led are largely responsible for the troubles 
that have fallen upon France. It was a sorry day for the 
country when, dazzled by electoral promises which could not 
possibly be fulfilled, it put the gang of politicians under the 
Cartel label in power. It is now supporting the effects of 
this electoral blunder. The finances of France are chaotic, 
and with the huge internal and external debts with which 
she is saddled it is difficult to see how she can be extricated 
from the frightful tangle. 

France is looking to America to help her. America and 
England left her in the lurch when she was engaged in 
carrying out the Peace Treaty by making Germany fulfil her 
obligations. If she had been supported in her efforts she 
would not have found herself in her present pass, for it is 
permissible to argue that the politicians of the Left would 
not have been given the opportunity of destroying her 
finances. Mr. Hoover, the American financier, has informed 
the world that the burden that France has to carry was laid 
upon her because she had to reconstruct her devastated 
departments herself. And now she is compelled to look 
to the real source of European wealth, America, to help her. 
With her Allies she avoided that military enslavement that 
Germany sought to impose upon her and them, but she is 
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now a victim of money slavery. “‘ Militarist”’ and “ Im- 
perialist ’ France! The falseness of this term used by many 
Englishmen who should have known better is revealed to-day 
in a rather poignant fashion. There is another kind of 
imperialism besides that illustrated by marching armies bent 
on conquest. There is the imperialism of money, and it is 
being unblushingly exercised by America. England is al- 
ready enslaved. France has signed the document binding 
her to her slave-master, and by reason of her dolorous state 
she is apparently willing to sink deeper into America’s debt. 
Germany is held in America’s debt to the tune of some- 
thing like four milliard gold marks which she borrowed in 
order to finance her industries the better to engage in a war 
for world trade. It would seem, indeed, as if the greater part 
part of Europe was under the financial domination of America, 

America, where all the thinking seems to be done in 
dollars, may boast that she is financing Europe. Instead of 
lending a helping hand to the countries that were at war, as 
she could well do, after having profited from them, she left 
them to stew in their own juice, to get out of the mess as 
best they could. She is lending money, but on strictly 
business conditions, for she is taking care that sentiment 
shall not be permitted to enter into her dealings with her 
European debtors. Sentiment is not a thing to be exported 
from America to Europe. The Continent is in sore distress, 
and France, in spite of her fictitious prosperity, finds herself 
in a situation more deplorable than that of other countries. 
America is condoling with her by sending thousands of her 
citizens to France where they can live and amuse themselves 
on a couple of dollars a day, thanks to the low value of the 
franc, and by exporting jazz music and negro musicians. 

What is wrong with France? Her heart is all right. 
Her courage is not at fault. She is a victim of the peace as 
she was the greatest victim of the war. The politicians 
have nearly ruined her. If M. Herriot had succeeded 
M. Briand, egged on by the scattered remnants of his Cartel, 
he would certainly have returned to his old policy. Now 
there are steadying influences, thanks to the rally of the 
Centre and Right of the Chamber. Thanks also to 
M. Poincaré, who has not been snuffed out, as many of his 
adversaries had supposed. ‘‘ The whirligig of time brings in 
its revenges,”’ and the hour of the great Lorrainer, who had 
a just conception of how the Peace Treaty should be applied, 
and was hindered by the niggling and nagging politicians 
of other countries will surely strike again. 
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CANADA’S FUTURE 
IS UNION WITH THE UNITED STATES IN SIGHT? 


Is Canada to remain part of the Empire? People for the 
most part will express astonishment at hearing such a 
question put to them, not realizing that the question of 
the Union of Canada to the United States is not now one 
that may have to be decided a hundred years hence, but is 
rather a matter that will soon become a_ present-day 
problem. And it is a problem of vital importance, for 
Canada may be regarded as the keystone of the Empire 
arch. Take away Canada and what will become of the 
rest ? Let us look at facts in the face, and not push this 
problem aside as a scare promoted by alarmists. 

Ten years ago anyone who talked in Canada of “ annexa- 
tion’? would have run some risk of a broken head. To-day 
the question is openly discussed, and there are many 
Canadians with strong Imperialist views who feel that 
however bitterly they resent it, Canada’s union with the 
United States within a few years’ time is inevitable. Why 
is this? There are many reasons which have made many 
thinking men in Canada arrive at this conclusion. To 
begin with, it must be remembered that the people of the 
North American Continent are practically one in language, 
currency, weights and measures, school systems, and 
business, and that Canada and the United States are divided 
by a more or less imaginary line. The present population 
of Canada is about nine million, while that of the United 
States is about a hundred and fourteen million, and if we 
bear in mind the similarity existing between the countries, 
it will be realized that the attraction of the less to the greater 
is a law of Nature that is not easily defied. For generations 
Canada has been fighting geography. The natural channel 
of trade in the North American Continent is north and 
south. The Canadian railways and the Canadian people 
have striven for years to turn the flow of trade east and 
west, and it is greatly to their credit that they have 
succeeded as well as they have. This fight against the 
natural tendency to be absorbed by the United States 
has cost Canada much. When Canada entered the late war 
voluntarily, her national debt amounted to about 
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$400,000,000. Participation in the war, and providing, 
equipping, and maintaining her Army, together with certain 
expenditures made during the war period in connection 
with Government-owned railways, resulted in Canada to-day 
having a national debt of about $2,400,000,000. In respect 
to railways, it should be said, that Canada has an excessive 
railway mileage in operation in proportion to her population 
—in fact, Canada stands alone in the world in the matter 
of railway mileage per unit of population. Canada has 
undeveloped resources of agricultural land, timber, minerals, 
fisheries, etc., which are ample security for her debt and 
will take care of excessive railway mileage, provided that 
she can develop those resources by the importation of 
men and money. Her great problem to-day is, therefore, 
the increase of her present producing population through 
immigration and the investment of capital in the develop- 
ment of her natural resources. 

In dealing with the matter of immigration, it must 
be noted that Canada’s greatest need is for agriculturists, 
agricultural labourers, and domestic servants. Her industrial 
development at the present time does not warrant the 
encouragement of the immigration of ordinary labourers, 
skilled mechanics, or clerical help. Canada must have 
population, and if she cannot get British settlers she must 
take in foreigners at an increasing rate. It may be asked 
why has the British emigration decreased to the extent it 
has. There have been two main reasons. One has been 
that there are many in this country who would have liked 
to emigrate in the past but could not afford the passage 
money. Much has been done recently to remedy this, 
the Family Settlement Scheme and the “£3 to Canada” 
scheme being steps in the right direction. Then, too, the 
Empire Settlement Act was an effort to stimulate emigration, 
but that failed because under its provisions Canada had to 
provide a sum equal to that provided by the British Govern- 
ment in aiding British immigration, and burdened as she 
is to-day with her national indebtedness she is unable to 
do this. Another reason for the falling off in British immigra- 
tion to Canada is that this country has not sufficient spare 
agricultural population to fill Canada’s needs. A glance 
at the table below will show that there is an increasing 
flow of foreign immigrants into Canada, who, be it noted, 
arrive in the Dominion without any expenditure of money 
by Canada in aiding such immigration, although the cost of 
transportation for such Continental immigrants is higher 
than is required for the movement of people from Great 
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Britain. The present standing of the population in Canada 
will be better understood from the following statistics : 


Population in 1921 (the last census) o3 Fey Ber -- 8,788,483 
Nationality Ki _ Ps British, 4,869,090 ; or 54-48 per cent. 
Foreign, 3,919,393; or 45-52 per cent. 

Immigration: Calendar year 1921, Total .. ah a -- | 100,413 
British ad P es . 43,773 

Foreign ne +“ -. 56,641 

Calendar year 1922, Total .. aid wi -. 70,423 

British “s é -- $1,005 

Foreign rae oe .- 89,418 

Calendar year 1923, Total .. a Ss - «+ 187,320 

British pe an waa 70,110 

Foreign os a -- 67,210 

Calendar year 1925, Total .. + “ -» 84,907 

British aa il o dy) eee 

Foreign... <i -» 49,545 


This year, thanks to the “£3 to Canada’”’ scheme, we shall 
see an increasing British immigration, but it will not do 
much to check the steady increase of the foreign or non- 
British population. Nor must we forget that however 
much the influx of non-British settlers into Canada may 
conflict with our Imperial ideals, they are necessary to 
Canada and make good settlers in all but having British 
sentiments. Mr. A. B. Calder, of the Colonization and 
Development Department of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
speaking at a Convention at Edmonton, Alberta, recently, 
said: “‘The immigrant from Continental Europe has been 
our salvation during the last two decades. He has done 
most of our real work—not only as a labourer on our rail- 
roads during their construction, but on the maintenance of 
way since. Thousands of men who laboured on construction 
took their modest savings and established themselves upon 
the land, and to-day may be found from here to Manitoba 
a thrifty, happy, contented, and industrious people engaged 
in taking from the soil its never-ending riches and sub- 
scribing to the law and customs of their adopted country. 
The Nomination Scheme may bring you twenty thousand 
selected immigrants, perhaps more, but that is only a drop 
in the bushel of our great need, and these will be absorbed 
by their own people as water is after a drought. We must 
have tens of thousands of people where we now get a 
thousand. What is twenty thousand when the territory 
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north of this city alone could absorb that number and more 
per annum ?” 

Thus we have the situation—that would be ludicrous 
if it were not so disastrous—of this country with its million 
odd unemployed receiving a dole and being thereby demoral- 
ized even against their will, while in another part of the 
Empire—Canada—labour is so badly needed that foreigners 
have to be brought in. Some effort has been made 
recently, it is true, to encourage emigration, but it is wholly 
inadequate to meet the situation. People say that Canada 
has not met the Old Country over the Empire Settlement 
Act, but, as has been already pointed out, Canada cannot 
afford the outlay. All she can do is to say to the Old Country, 
“We will find work for all the agriculturists you can send 
us, but the expense of their passage must be borne by you.” 
Would it not be better for this country to spend money in 
giving, say, six months’ training on farms to unemployed 
men, and pay their passage to Canada, rather than to be 
spending money fruitlessly in giving the dole to our unhappy 
unemployed ? Our attitude in this matter is regarded in 
Canada not only as imbecile from our own point of view, 
but also as showing complete indifference to Canada’s welfare. 
The feeling is that the great mass of the people in this country 
are so absorbed in such questions as unemployment, labour 
troubles, etc., that not only do they not think of the needs 
of Canada, but also that they do not care. This growing 
conviction that the Old Country does not care is one of 
the factors at work to-day in helping to sap British senti- 
ment. Look at what has happened in recent years and see 
whether there is not ground for this feeling. The Western 
farmer must have a market for his produce, his grain and 
his cattle, and clamours for greater freedom of trade with 
the United States. At present there is a tariff wall against 
Canadian produce, erected by the United States. The 
Western farmer naturally turns to this country for his 
market. What kind of reception does he get? For years 
we placed an embargo on his cattle.* We had not even 
the honesty to say it was put on to protect the Irish cattle 
trade, but must needs say that its object was the prevention 
of disease; and although it has been demonstrated over 
and over again that Canadian cattle were entirely free 
from disease, the embargo remained in force, and the stigma 
of the implication of disease among Canadian cattle rankled 
in the hearts of Canadians. At length the embargo was 

removed, and hardly had it been taken off when an embargo 
* In common with all cattle from abroad. 
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was placed on Canadian potatoes because of disease in 
potatoes grown in the United States. Then the Labour 
Government turned down the Preference recommended 
by the last Imperial Conference and also rescinded the 
McKenna duties. These pinpricks have an exasperating 
effect on Canada, and do not help in maintaining British 
sentiment. 

It is not only that the population of Canada that is be- 
coming increasingly non-British, there is also the problem 
of foreign capital—i.e. from the United States—flowing 
into the country and controlling Canadian industries. At 
the present time over a thousand American industries have 
branch factories in Canada. American capital controls 
the pulp and paper industry, the lumbering industry, the 
mining and automobile industries. According to the latest 
statistics there is at the present time about $850,000,000 
of American capital invested in Canadian industries. These 
statistics also indicate that the total investment of American 
capital in Canada amounts to a sum practically equal to 
the investment of British capital, this condition resulting 
from the large investment of American capital since the 
war and the rapid decrease in the investment of British 
capital. 

Before the war the large sums of money provided for the 
development of Canada’s natural resources were obtained 
from Great Britain, with the addition of smaller amounts 
from France, Germany, Holland, and Canada’s financial 
centre was London. To-day the Canadian Federal Govern- 
ment, the Provincial Governments, Municipalities, the 
Canadian National Railways, and—for the first time in 
history—the Canadian Pacific Railway, have gone to New 
York to borrow money needed. Canada’s financial centre 
has shifted from London to New York. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that the Commonwealth of Australia 
has lately placed a large part of its Commonwealth Loan 
in New York. 

Another fact that is increasing United States influence 
in Canada is that the Dominion is flooded with American 
newspapers, magazines, and moving pictures. Canadian 
newspapers carry great quantities of American news, while 
at the same time they carry only a small proportion of 
British news ; and it might be added with truth that British 
newspapers as a whole carry very little Canadian news, 
Not only are Canadian newspapers full of American news, 
but they are American in their make-up. 

The comparative standing of British and American 
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periodicals and films in Canada can be appreciated from 
the following figures: 


1910 | Value of British periodicals and films imported into Canada $64,000 
Value of American periodicals and films imported into Canada | $665,000 

1925 | Value of British periodicals and films imported into Canada $33,150 
(Fiscal] Value of America periodicals and films imported into 
year) Canada od a eA et ie oe «» |$4,554,352 


The influence thus exercised is enormous. Even the 
older Provinces in Canada are affected by it. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier did his best some years ago to counteract this 
influence by lowering the postage on British periodicals. 
Apparently it was to no purpose. 

Finally, let us look for a moment at trade returns between 
Canada and the United States and between the Dominion and 
this country. The United States is Canada’s best customer, 
and Canada purchases from the United States more goods 
than from any other country. The trade relations between 
the two countries and the rapid increase of such relations 
have been indicated lately by the fact that Canada’s balance 
of trade against the United States resulted in Canadian 
currency being quoted at a premium. 

The rapid increase of trade between Canada and the 
United States is seen in the following figures : 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA. 


1910 British imports oe As ok $95,000,000 
American imports .. Rr eS $217,000,000 

1925 British imports a ais sis $151,000,000 
(Fiscal year) | Americal imports .. bus we $510,000,000 


Increase of trade relations between Canada and her southern 
neighbour is further indicated by reference to the following 
facts with regard to the distribution of the ownership of 
Canadian industrial securities. The statistics given below 
are from the industrial census of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and cover the following industries: pulp and 
paper, lumbering, textiles, foodstuffs, metal-working, auto- 
mobiles, paints and drugs, chemicals, leather and rubber, 
electrical stores, electrical apparatus, shipbuilding, artificial 
abrasives, building and _ construction, asbestos mining, 
petroleum refining, and minerals. 
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Canada. Great Britain. United States. Other Countries. 
Stocks .. | $2,020,733,788 | $226,616,055 | $956,294,176 $76,670,603 
Bonds eid 265,869,045 71,933,238 82,715,495 48,352,368 
Other Securities 80,143,615 11,710,221 45,869,237 6,449,974 
Totals -- | $2,366,746,448 | $310,259,514 | $1,084,878,908 | $131,472,945 


Since these figures were compiled, the percentage of 
securities issued by Canadian industries and held by the 
United States has undoubtedly increased. The following 
figures, compiled by Messrs. A. E. Ames & Co., of Canadian 
bond sales from January 1 to August 7, 1925, are significant: 


Where Sold. Government. Municipal. Corporation. Railroad. 
Canada ae $1,500,000 $33,032,840 $54,540,000 $14,262,987 
U.S.A. aie $61,945,000 $2,000,000 $24,300,000 $27,500,000 
Gt. Britain... $24,333,333 _— $3,645,000 — 


Among minor facts all tending in the same direction, we 
may remember that the last restrictive Immigration Act 
passed by the United States which came into force on 
July 1, 1924, provided a quota for all British and European 
countries, but did not impose any quota against Canada 
for Canadian born. Within the Dominion itself it is note- 
worthy that the Maritime Provinces are to-day dissatisfied 
with conditions under Confederation, and owing to the 
high tariff imposed by the United States are sympathetic 
to closer trade relations with the United States. The 
Western Provinces of Canada, for similar reasons of high 
tariff imposed by the United States against grain and cattle 
imports, are also in favour of closer trade relations with 
the United States. Closer trade relations between two 
adjacent countries of similar language, currency, and busi- 
ness methods must—if one is to judge by history—be 
inevitably followed by closer political relations. 

The above statements are facts and not mere opinions. 
From them we can find the answer to the question asked at 
the beginning of this article. The question to be answered 
at the end of it is, “What is this Old Country going to do 
¥ keep the splendid Dominion of Canada under the British 

‘lag 2?” 
A. B, Tucker 
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A CASE OF INJUSTICE 


RECENT articles and letters in the Press from disinterested 
men and women whose integrity and experience is beyond 
dispute have again drawn public attention to what has 
become known as the Douglas-Pennant scandal. Since my 
summary dismissal from the Women’s Royal Air Force in 
1918, those who brought it about have made strenuous 
efforts to suppress the truth and have succeeded so far by 
subterfuge and misrepresentation, but “Truth will out,” 
and under the powerful searchlight of the Press it is beginning 
to emerge. Many people are becoming aware that I have 
made this stand—not only to clear my good name, but in 
the interests of truth, justice, and clean administration, and 
to ensure the proper protection of public servants in the 
future from similar secret attacks. 

In placing some of the main facts before the readers of 
the National Review, I am aware that many will be inclined 
to brush them aside as ex-parte statements, in the belief that 
they were fully inquired into by the Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Lords to investigate the reasons 
for my dismissal. I can only point out that my statements 
are supported by irrefutable documentary evidence, and that 
no fair-minded person can regard as chose jugée a case in 
which the charges have been withheld from the accused. 

The facts are as follows : 

At the urgent request of the Air Council I gave up my 
work as a National Health Insurance Commissioner in 
June 1918, and accepted the newly created post of Com- 
mandant of the Women’s Royal Air Force with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, working directly under the Master- 
General of Personnel (Major-General Sir Godfrey Paine). 
At the end of two months, General Paine was promoted to 
another post and was succeeded by General Brancker. 
Two days later, without a hint that anything was wrong, 
I was suddenly rushed out of a Medical Conference and 
peremptorily informed by General Brancker that I was 
dismissed from the Corps. He ordered me to leave instantly 
—“* Now, at once—To-morrow morning ! ” before a successor 
had been appointed. He told me that I was ‘“ most effi- 
cient,” but that Lord Weir had decided to dismiss me—he 
would not tell me why, except that I was “ grossly 
unpopular ”’ with certain people. He mentioned the name 
of a Mrs. Beatty and a Miss Andrew. 
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For the first time people are beginning to realize why 
such indignation has been aroused by those who knew from 
the outset the following indisputable facts : 


(1) That Iwas summarily dismissed from the post of Commandant, W.R.A.F., 
and expelled from the Corps, in a manner implying gross misconduct, 
on secret and untested allegations made by two mutinous ex-W.R.A.F., 
officers (Mrs. C. Beatty and Miss K. Andrew), and conveyed to Lord 
Weir by Lady Rhondda, the nature of which I have never, to this 
day, been allowed to know. 

(2) That the King’s Regulations and the W.R.A.F. Regulations (specially 
framed for war-time emergency) were broken by Lord Weir. There 
was no adverse report from a senior officer—no court-martial or 
inquiry—and no reference to the Air Council which alone had power to 
dismiss after due notice in writing. 

(3) That neither Sir Godfrey Paine nor I was allowed to know that these 
accusations had been brought. Though I had been working under his 
direct orders throughout, he was never consulted or even told of the 
sudden decision to dismiss me. 

Only ten days earlier he had informed me, with the concurrence of 
Lord Weir (Air Minister), that the Air Council greatly valued my 
services and could not spate them until the end of the war. 

(4) Lord Weir admitted subsequently, that—after receiving Lady Rhondda’s 
statement—he had ordered General Brancker to dismiss me without 
making any inquiry or even seeing me as, he said, it was “ foreign to ”’ 
his “‘ methods of working to do so.” 

(5) That the Select Committee appointed by the House of Lords to inquire 
into the reasons for my summary dismissal made no attempt to ascer- 
tain the nature of the secret allegations or the evidence on which they 
were founded. 


This omission on the part of the Select Committee is 
incomprehensible, as they had before them a letter from 
Lord Weir to Sir Auckland Geddes in which he said that he 
had seen Lady Rhondda and decided to remove me. 
Further, the Parliamentary Secretary for Air referred in his 
evidence to Lady Rhondda’s statement as too serious and 
important to repeat verbally, and declared that at his 
request it was communicated by Sir Auckland Geddes to 
Lord Weir in a letter. This letter, when called for by my 
counsel, was declared to be “lost”—both copy and 
original—by the Ministry of National Service and the Air 
Ministry! And thus the mystery deepened. 

The implicit faith placed on the untested word of the 
two ex-W.R.A.F. officers is astonishing, as Lord Weir was 
aware that they had mutinied a fortnight after I became 
Commandant, and that theircomplaints had been thoroughly 
investigated by Sir Godfrey Paine and found to be frivolous 
and untrue. Further, Lord Weir had himself decided that 
Mrs. Beatty’s resignation should be accepted, and that Miss 
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Andrew, in view of her youth and inexperience, should remain 
on trial for a month. 

These women, appointed before I became Commandant, 
resented the fact that with Sir Godfrey Paine’s approval I 
had refused to recommend for responsible posts certain 
unqualified and highly unsuitable women recommended by 
them. 

I was threatened by a disappointed candidate that unless 
I complied with their wishes they would get me “ thrown 
out into the street looking for a job,” as Mrs. Beatty and 
Miss Andrew had great influence at the Air Ministry and 
could get anyone dismissed. This threat, which was carried 
out a few weeks later, shows the extraordinary influence 
wielded by these women over the Air Ministry. 

It transpired later that Mrs. Beatty had previously been 
the cause of friction in other corps, and had been censured 
by a court of inquiry for insubordination and for bringing 
unfounded allegations against another commandant. 

Under cross-examination, she denied all recollection of 
her former activities, but was forced to admit them when 
the findings of the previous inquiry were read to her, and 
she had to acknowledge that it was true that she had been 
the ringleader in raising an agitation against me, and (to 
quote her words) “‘ history has repeated itself.” 

Miss Andrew, who has also played such an important 
part in this affair, and whose adverse opinion of my qualifi- 
cations has been allowed to override the warm testimony in 
my favour of Sir Godfrey Paine and many other experienced 
officers, was a young girl of about twenty-three (from 
Glasgow) with only a few months’ service in the Q.M.A.A.C., 
formerly employed as a clerk in a small toyshop in a pro- 
vincial town where she was also secretary of the local 
militant Suffragettes. 

The fact that I was thrown out of the Corps in a manner 
implying disgraceful conduct gave colour to the persistent 
rumours spread and widely believed that it had been dis- 
covered that I was a spy in the pay of the Germans and a 
disreputable woman who was corrupting the W.R.A.F. 

Many people who knew that I had been a National 
Health Insurance Commissioner for nearly seven years (up 
to the time of my appointment as Commandant W.R.A.F.), 
a member of the London County Council Education Com- 
mittee, and many other public bodies, and a social worker 
for over sixteen years, refused to believe that the leopard 
had changed his spots with such startling rapidity. Pressure 
was brought to bear on Mr. Lloyd George (then Prime 
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Minister) by my former colleagues and fellow-workers, and 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth was appointed by him to investigate 
the grounds for my dismissal. 

Again the same extraordinary secrecy was preserved. I 
was not allowed to know who my accusers were or what they 
alleged against me. 

Mr. Harmsworth’s views may be estimated by the fact 
that he asked me what I should consider “‘ some sort of 
reparation for the way” I “‘ had been treated.”’ At the end 
of his inquiry, he wrote to tell me that he was strongly 
recommending Mr. Lloyd George to order a full judicial 
inquiry. Mr. Lloyd George sent me repeated promises that 
this further inquiry should be held. Arrangements were 
actually being made when Mr. Lloyd George retracted his 
word, under pressure from Lord Weir, who objected not 
only to the judicial inquiry but to the issue of Mr. Harms- 
worth’s Report, though the fact that it would be published 
had been announced to and by the Press. 

The refusal to publish the Harmsworth Report has done 
me incalculable harm. It is said by those who saw it that 
it is entirely in my favour and clears me absolutely. 

The rumours against my character spread rapidly among 
the credulous, and it was widely reported that the charges 
were of such a nature, that for the sake of my family and in 
mercy to me the true facts had been suppressed. 

The Whip of the Labour Party (the late Mr. Tyson 
Wilson) warned several people not to have anything to do 
with me, and he boasted that at the request of Mrs. Beatty 
he had urged the Air Ministry to dismiss me in the belief 
that I was a violent and disreputable woman under whom 
no decent women would serve. In fact he declared he 
“could not tell ladies”? what he had heard. It is greatly 
to Mr. Wilson’s credit that of all those concerned in this 
affair he is the only one so far who has had the moral 
courage to state his accusations in the open and withdraw 
them when he found that he had been misled. 

The extraordinarily damaging statement by Lord Weir’s 
successor (General Seely) to a political association : 


that in the best interests of the W.R.A.F. it was necessary that Miss Douglas- 
Pennant’s connection with that Force should cease ; 


and that the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, upheld that 
decision, coupled with General Seely’s further statement : 


It was never said she was inefficient—in fact, it was expressly said that she 
was most efficient ; in the opinion of the competent authority Miss Douglas- 
Pennant was one of the most competent and efficient ladies in England or Wales ; 
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left no doubt in the minds of many that I had done some- 
thing too disgraceful to disclose, which necessitated my 
instant dismissal from the Corps. 

All doubts as to who had set the authorities in motion 
were solved by a letter from Lady Rhondda in The Times 
(June 3, 1919), announcing that she had advised my dis- 
missal. As she gave no reason for her surprising action and 
had no first-hand knowledge of me or of the W.R.A.F., or 
jurisdiction over me or my Department, the mystery was only 
increased. 

Soon after my dismissal, I had been told at Downing 
Street by one of Mr. Lloyd George’s secretaries that Lord 
Weir discovered almost immediately that he had been 
misled, but that he and others feared to lose prestige if they 
admitted their blunder. If Lord Weir had apologized for a 
mistake under war-time pressure, the matter would have 
ended at once and soon have been forgotten. Ministers 
would have been spared the contemptible task of trying to 
find plausible replies to those who were convinced that 
someone was being screened at the expense of an innocent 
person. 

Unfortunately, Lord Weir and the Air Ministry officials 
took the deplorable line of attempting to justify his hasty 
action. This has involved the Ministers concerned and 
their successors in office in a tangle of astonishing quibbles 
and untruths. For instance, Mr. Winston Churchill declared 
in the House of Commons that I had been dismissed in 
consequence of friction with Sir Auckland Geddes’s Depart- 
ment (National Service), and that Sir Auckland Geddes had 
agreed with Lord Weir that I must go. I had never met 
Sir Auckland Geddes or had any dealings with him or his 
Department, as I had nothing whatever to do with recruit- 
ing, and I might just as well have been held responsible for 
the outbreak of the Great War. 

Lord Peel, when representing the Air Ministry, led the 
House of Lords to believe that I had caused the dismissal of 
three W.R.A.F. officers and the degradation of five others. 
The records will prove that I never dismissed or brought 
about the dismissal or reduction in rank of any officers. 

Lord Londonderry, speaking as the mouthpiece of the 
Air Ministry, assured the House of Lords that I had not been 
summarily dismissed, but that Lord Weir had given me due 
notice in writing. In support of this, Lord Londonderry 
quoted extracts from a letter purporting to be from Lord 
Weir to me, giving me notice on the ground that he was 
dissatisfied with my work and administration. No such 
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letter existed. Lord Weir’s letter to me, dated some days 
after I had been thrown out of the Corps, contained none of 
the criticisms quoted by Lord Londonderry—on the con- 
trary, Lord Weir wrote, “ there was nothing which reflected 
in any way on your efficiency or capacity.” 

I have asked Lord Peel and Lord Londonderry personally 
to withdraw these untrue statements, which reflect so greatly 
on me and which are constantly quoted against me as 
explanation for my dismissal. My lawyer has written, 
pointing out chapter and verse that their statements are 
wholly untrue, but so far they have declined to do me this 
elementary justice. 

Furthermore, to the amazement of all those who know 
the true facts, Lord Weir and Lord Londonderry quoted the 
adverse opinion of Miss K. Andrew in the House of Lords 
when endeavouring to justify my dismissal, and it transpired 
from letters referred to that she had actually been per- 
mitted by Lord Weir to visit and correspond with him over 
the heads of all her seniors in defiance of Service Regula- 
tions, a fortnight after I became Commandant. Naturally, 
members of the House of Lords were unaware that Miss 
Andrew had no experience or qualifications entitling her to 
advise a Secretary of State as to the suitability of her 
Commandant. 

Fortunately, in spite of strong opposition from the 
Government, a spirit of fair-play and justice prevailed in 
the House of Lords, and it was decided by a two-thirds 
majority to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the 
reasons for the dismissal. The terms of reference were as 
follows : 


To examine the circumstances connected with the dismissal of Miss Violet 
Douglas-Pennant from the Women’s Royal Air Force, and the said Committee 
have power to call witnesses to take evidence on oath and to ask for the 
production of documents. 


Words could not express my gratitude and relief on 
hearing that the House of Lords had taken this step in the 
interests of truth and justice, and in common with many 
others I felt convinced that the matter would be thoroughly 
and impartially investigated. 

I am naturally very reluctant to criticize the Select 
Committee. I can only point out that in the opinion of 
men of highest legal experience a grave miscarriage of 
justice has taken place. Those who have compared the 
evidence with the findings, which reflect so seriously on me, 
are unanimously of opinion that there is nothing in the 
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evidence to justify them, and that if it had been possible to 
earry the case to a Court of Appeal they would undoubtedly 
have been quashed. The manner in which the inquiry was 
conducted has been described in a letter to The Tvwmes 
(February 25, 1925) from the Archbishop of Wales and 
other leading men as “‘ happily rare in this country.” 

The Government, represented by Lord Curzon (who was 
strongly opposed to any investigation), insisted that no 
peer who had voted for an Inquiry should be on the Com- 
mittee. This greatly limited the choice. In the end, Lord 
Wrenbury—an authority on Company Law—was appointed 
Chairman by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Birkenhead), with 
Lords Kintore, Denbigh, Methuen, Farrer, as Members. 

At the first meeting of the Select Committee it was 
decided that the inquiry should be conducted on the lines of 
an action for wrongful dismissal, and that I must make out 
my case first. 

It will readily be seen that this decision was not in 
accordance with the spirit of the resolution of the House of 
Lords, set out in the terms of reference. The effect of this 
decision was to divest the Committee of the onus of ascer- 
taining the cause of my dismissal, and the burden was 
thrown entirely on me of proving (without having access to 
official papers) that I had just cause of complaint against 
the Air Ministry, who were represented by the Law Officers of 
the Crown. I was thus placed at a serious disadvantage 
from the outset. 

In the Air Ministry’s statement of case, Miss Andrew’s 
name again figuresas having influenced Lord Weir to dismiss 
me. Indeed,sheisthe only person mentioned from the whole 
of the R.A.F., the Air Ministry, or the W.R.A.F., as taking 
an adverse view of my qualifications. 

Under cross-examination, Lord Weir repudiated the Air 
Ministry’s statement of case—i.e. that I was incompetent, 
lacking in ability, etc.—and he declared emphatically that 
he ‘‘ did not know anything about it.” People who were in 
court congratulated me warmly on what they regarded as 
the collapse of the Air Ministry’s case. The inquiry was 
adjourned for a week in order to allow Lady Rhondda (who 
was abroad) to appear, and it was confidently expected that 
the secret charges would at last be disclosed. 

Lady Rhondda, however, merely stated that she had 
heard something very serious from a Miss P. Strachey 
(Secretary of the London Suffrage Society), who had asked 
her to interview Mrs. Beatty and Miss Andrew. It trans- 
pired that Lady Rhondda communicated with Sir Auckland 
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Geddes and visited General Brancker as soon as he suc- 
ceeded Sir Godfrey Paine—she also took Miss Strachey to 
see Lord Weir, with the result that I was instantly dismissed. 

The Select Committee did not ask any questions as to 
the nature of Miss Strachey’s mysterious information, or the 
evidence on which it was founded—neither did they recall 
me or give me any opportunity of showing that Miss 
Strachey never had any dealings with me or—so far as can 
be ascertained—with the W.R.A.F., and that she was and is 
a total stranger to me. Yet I have been condemned and 
disgraced on these secret, untested allegations which must 
have been most serious to cause Lord Weir to take such 
summary and drastic action. 

In spite of the terms of reference, the Select Committee 
neglected to ascertain why I had been dismissed with con- 
tumely, ten days after I had been officially informed that 
my services were too valuable to be dispensed with in war- 
time, though the whole case hinged on this point. Instead, 
the Select Committee took refuge in the amazing finding 
that I never was Commandant and that no such office 
existed. 

The Air Ministry had not ventured to bring forward such 
a suggestion—on the contrary, their counsel made clear 
during the inquiry that they did not dispute that I had 
been duly appointed Commandant. It would have been 
impossible for them to have done otherwise, as there was 
proof that the decision to appoint me as Commandant had 
been passed by a Minute of the Air Council—my appoint- 
ment had been officially announced by the Air Council and 
I had been ordered to wear the uniform and rank badges of 
Commandant. 

This inexplicable finding, which places me outside the 
protection of the Regulations under which I served, has led 
many people to infer that I am suffering from an imaginary 
grievance. It can hardly be believed that Lord Wrenbury 
realized that, in arriving at his conclusion, he put the Air 
Ministry in the awkward position of having persuaded me to 
accept at considerable personal sacrifice a post which under 
Lord Wrenbury’s ruling did not exist. 

The Select Committee hold that I failed to prove an 
intrigue. It is difficult to understand this decision, in view 
of the strong proof that Mrs. Beatty and Miss Andrew had 
misled Mr. Tyson Wilson into asking questions in the House 
and had held meetings of junior officers to raise an agitation 
in order to bring about my removal. 

The overwhelming evidence given on my behalf by Sir 
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Godfrey Paine, his staff and my staff, and other experienced 
officers, was brushed aside, and I find myself depicted in the 
Report and by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords as a 
woman of bad and impossible disposition, unfitted for 
responsibility and deserving of the gravest criticism. 

The Select Committee censure me severely for matters 
never put to me in cross-examination, and which I was given 
no chance of refuting, though this omission has caused me 
to be cruelly misrepresented and maligned. Statements 
were accepted without question, though they were in direct 
conflict with documentary evidence. For instance, the 
Select Committee hold me responsible for originating and 
relating to Lord Stanhope an unpleasant incident which he 
mentioned in a debate in the House of Lords. As Lord 
Stanhope, on recollection, made clear in his evidence that 
he had heard this story from a certain colonel, it seems 
incredibly unjust that I should be accused of originating it. 
In consequence of this finding, it is widely believed that I 
was dismissed for taking away the character of an innocent 
girl. As this affair took place six months after my dismissal 
and I had never heard of it till Lord Stanhope mentioned it 
in a speech, it is obvious that this was not the case. 

On the last day of the inquiry, after Lady Rhondda had 
given evidence, witnesses who came on their own initiative, 
anxious to give evidence on my behalf, were refused by 
Lord Wrenbury what he described as “ this extraordinary 
indulgence ” unless I undertook from that moment onwards 
the whole of the cost of the inquiry, amounting, I was told, 
to anything from £3,000 to £4,000 a day. It was impossible 
for me to accept Lord Wrenbury’s prohibitive terms, and he 
declared the inquiry ended. 

Can it be wondered at that those who know these facts 
are determined that this injustice must be righted, and are 
urging the House of Lords to review the findings, so that I 
may be given an opportunity at last of hearing the charges 
and of clearing my good name? 

Ever since my summary dismissal, I have been officially 
—socially and financially—ruined and ostracized. Yet my 
only crime has been that I carried out the orders of my 
senior officer and refused to betray my trust by being a 
party to grave irregularities. 

As one who has worked for over sixteen years on the 
happiest terms with all sorts and conditions, and who has 
held responsible appointments in the Government service, 
may I be permitted to protest against the spirit of intrigue 
and bitter class hatred introduced during Mr. Lloyd George’s ' 
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reign, which has made it possible for the slander of any 
irresponsible person who gains the ear of a credulous Minister 
to wreck the life of officials with long and untarnished 
records. 

The question of my efficiency or inefficiency is of no 

ublic interest; but the principle involved concerns all 
air-minded persons who have the welfare of the public 
service at heart. The precedent set by this case has made 
it clear to public servants that at any moment—if the 
Regulations framed for their protection are cast aside— 
they will find themselves in a similar position, should they 
incur the resentment of an insubordinate junior. 

The standards of work and efficiency may have to be 
lowered in order to conform to those of inexperienced or 
ignorant subordinates, and heads of departments who wish to 
retain their posts will be tempted to countenance irregulari- 
ties rather than risk “unpopularity” and its penalty— 
summary dismissal and disgrace. 

Surely the efficiency of the Service and the prestige of 
the Government must inevitably suffer if such unworthy 
methods are introduced without protest into our public life. 


VIOLET DovuGLAS-PENNANT 


VERGIL’S “ODYSSEY” 


Six months ago I began to busy myself with the vexed 
question, “Is Vergil untranslatable?”’ and the National 
Review of February contains my article on the subject, of 
which the conclusion was that Vergil could be translated 
and that he ought to be translated lineally into blank verse. 
Meanwhile I had myself translated three books, the second, 
fourth and sixth (“‘ the chief glories of the whole work,” in 
Mr. Henry Salt’s convincing phrase), and, further, one or 
more selected passages from almost all the twelve books. 
I had purposed, if my health were spared, to translate the 
whole Aeneid. But, strange as it may seem to others and 
does seem to me, I was unaware till quite recently that the 
Aeneid had been translated by Mr. Charles J. Billson into 
blank verse, and that the late Frederic Harrison had written, 
** The only possible translation of the Aeneid is blank verse, 
and this has been excellently achieved by Mr. Charles J. 
Billson. ...” Having now read the second, fourth and 
sixth books in his translation, I welcome this opportunity 
of saying that I agree with Frederic Harrison’s verdict. 
Further, I admire Mr. Billson’s translation so much that 
I may very probably abandon my cherished hope of trans- 
lating the whole Aeneid and confine myself to the three 
books which I have already translated and the twelfth, 
which I have begun. Meanwhile “the fourth book of 
Vergil’s Aeneid, translated into English verse by Henry S. 
Salt,” has just come into my hands—a very delightful piece 
of work, not in blank verse, but a “free, irregular sequence 
of lines such as that of Milton’s Lycidas.”’ In my opinion, 
both these twentieth-century versions of Vergil reproduce 
the spirit of the original far better than any of the many 
versions made in the preceding centuries. But my present 
purpose is to give my readers at least one glimpse of every 
book of the Aeneid in my own version. I will quote one 
passage from Mr. Salt and Mr. Billson when I come to the 
fourth Aeneid, the only book which we have all three 
translated. 

I have no doubt which passage I should choose from 
the first Aeneid. The episode of the wall-paintings not only 
contains perhaps the most famous line in all literature, but 
is an excellent specimen of Vergil’s genius. How can he 
better help his readers to realize that the Aeneid concerns 
and embraces all mankind than by showing us the story 
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of Troy illustrated by paintings on Carthage walls? Here 
is the first hint of Rome’s world-wide fame. We learn 
also the nobler lesson which these wall-paintings teach— 
that one touch of art, not less than one touch of Nature, 
may suffice to make the whole world kin. Further, I wish 
to alter my rendering of “the most famous line,” ‘‘ Tears 
fall for life and minds have felt for men.” I feel now, as 
my readers doubtless felt then, that this will never do. 
Only the other day, in the notes to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
my eye was caught by the following quotation from Words- 
worth : 


Hardening a heart that loathes or slights 
What every natural heart enjoys. 


The words which I have italicized seemed to give me the 
version that I wanted, and I was specially glad to owe it 
to Wordsworth, because I think he has received a larger 
portion of Vergil’s spirit than any other English poet, 
** Natural hearts are kind,” if it does not translate, seems 
to me to interpret, not altogether inadequately, Vergil’s 
thought. And now it is time to share with Aeneas and 
Achates the welcome surprise which thrilled their hearts, 
as they stood beneath the great wall of the temple, waiting 
for the coming of the Carthaginian queen. 


First in this grove their fears a glad surprise 
Allayed : Aeneas here first dared to hope 

Safety, and in distress to trust his star. 

For while i’ the temple’s shadow for the queen 
He waits surveying all, the city’s wealth, 

Each miracle of rival artist-hands, 

Sudden he sees Troy’s battles one by one 
World-famous wars, Priam and Atreus’ sons, 
And sees Achilles, Priam’s foe and theirs. 

He stayed, and weeping said, ‘‘ What place to-da~ 
What land, Achates, knows not all our woe? 
See Priam: ev’n here worth has honour due, 
Tears fall for life, and natural hearts are kind. 
Fear not, but hope some aid from this renown.” 
He spoke, and feeds his soul with th’ idle show, 
Then groaned, and all his face is wet with tears. 
For he beheld how here round Pergamus 

The Trojans pressed the Greeks with fury, there 
Crested Achilles ’gainst the Phrygians drove. 
Close by, the snowy tents of Rhesus he 

Beheld, and wept at sight of Tydeus’ son 

(O that first fatal slumber !) dealing death, 
Intent to win those gallant steeds, before 

They taste Troy’s fodder, drink of Xanthus’ wave. 
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Elsewhere was Troilus, unhappy boy, 

Matched with Achilles, now without his arms, 
Fall’n backward and still clinging to the car, 
Clutching the reins; with trailing neck and hair, 
Spear-head reversed and writing on the sand. 
He saw Troy’s women with loose hair the while 
Bearing the robe to angry Pallas’ fame, 

Sad suppliants, with hands that smite their breasts: 
But she with eyes averse was looking down. 
There was Achilles, bartering for gold 

Hector, thrice dragged around the walls of Troy. 
Then at the sight of car and spoils, and him, 
His friend, and Priam stretching helpless hands, 
He sobbed, and all his heart was in the sob. 


The second book of the Aeneid tells of the sack of Troy, 
and to the poet of the woodland and the countryside war 
is a hateful thing. Yet Vergil’s art triumphs even here. 
In the background we see first the doomed city and then 
the city’s sack, while in the foreground many figures, some 
pathetic or chivalrous, others treacherous or terrible, pass 
before our eyes. We see Laomedon and his sons in the 
folds of those terrible snakes, the ghost of Hector rising 
from the dead to warn Aeneas, the glib-tongued Greek with 
his lying tale of his countrymen’s flight, young Coroebus 
and Cassandra his affianced bride, the Trojans’ forlorn 
hope, Pyrrhus the terrible, the old unhappy king, Helen 
cowering in the dark, Anchises and Aeneas with Iulus and 
Creusa leaving their Trojan home, Creusa’s fate, and last 
of all the gathering of the little company of survivors who 
have lost everything except honour. Thanks to Vergil’s 
art, it is the pity of Troy’s overthrow and not the horror 
of it that we feel. 

It is well worth while to compare with the second Aeneid 
Cantos VII and VIII of Don Juan, which describe the 
storming of Ismail. The two poems present a striking 
similarity and a not less striking contrast. It has been 
said of Byron’s siege of Ismail by a French critic that “‘ the 
assault is the sublimest picture ever painted of war.” This 
criticism is not only untrue but also unfair to Byron, who 
was not aiming at the sublime; rather, like Shakespeare 
in Troilus and Cressida, he was stripping war of pomp 
and circumstance to lay bare its brutality and_ horror. 
Both the Roman and the English poet show us the sack 
of a city, and many of the incidents in both poems are 
similar; compare ‘ Koutosow’s most forlorn of hopes” 
with the forlorn hope led by Coroebus, who maddens at 
the sight of 


Cassandra, Priam’s daughter, haled 
With hair dishevelled from Minerva’s shrine, 
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just as Juan maddened at the sight of the “ two villainous 
Cossaques’’ who pursued the Moslem girl; or compare 
the brave Tartar and his five sons who “ will not be taken ” 
with the young heroic hearts in Ilium for whom “ defeat’s 
one hope in desperation lies.” 

But Byron, in his “true portrait of one battlefield,” 
exults in making mock of war: 


Three hundred cannon threw up their emetic, 
And thirty thousand muskets flung their pills 
Like hail, to make a bloody diuretic— 


whereas to the Roman poet, much as he hates war and its 
horrors, 


It seems a lovely thing to die in arms. 
Byron does indeed tell the truth when he writes: 


The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore ; 


but that is not the method of truth-telling which he prefers ; 
the best and most characteristic lines in Cantos VII and VIII 
are those in which he accounts for the change in the morale 
of the Russian army : 


And why ? Because a little—odd—old man, 
Stript to his shirt, was come to lead the van. 


Byron, of course, writes as a cynic, and sneers, like 
Mephistopheles ; Vergil, the greater poet, chooses another 
way, and has expressed war’s true significance in the words : 


@ sound 
Of groans, a noise of women wailing in 
Dark chambers, cries that strike the golden stars. 


Finally, it should be remembered that both poets died 
magnificently. “Le Byron de nos jours” might say of 
his predecessor in the familiar jaunty style: 


And why ? Because a club-foot rhyming peer 
Cried ‘‘ Greece,” and died to prove the cry sincere. 


Or we might comment on that death’s most fortunate 
opportunity more charitably thus : 


Greece on a sudden in men’s mouths was rife : 
And why ? Because one poet gave his life. 


But on Vergil’s death his last wish that the Aeneid should 
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be burnt—a wish which I dream of interpreting some other 
day—sheds a softer radiance, “‘the light that never was 
on sea or land.” 

I choose as a single illustration of Book II (the whole 
book is on the same high level) the passage which begins 
with Priam’s defiance of Neoptolemus and his noble, piteous 
effort as he flings his ineffectual dart at the slayer of his 
son. Then Priam himself is slain, and of all the Trojan 
chiefs Aeneas survives alone. Suddenly from the palace 
roof he catches a glimpse of Helen, the cause of all. She at 
least, he thinks, shall atone for her guilt, and just then his 
own mother, Venus, intervenes. There my selection must 
end, bu: her speech and the vision which follows it of 
*“‘ Gods, the enemies of Troy,” are among the noblest things 
in the Aeneid. 


He spoke, and flung the ineffectual dart 

Of age, unharming: by the ringing bronze 

Turned, idly from the central boss it hung. 

Then Pyrrhus: ‘“ Take this news to Peleus’ son, 
My father. Tell him of my sorry deeds 

And Neoptolemus degenerate. 

Now die.” With his left hand he clutched his hair 
And dragged him trembling, slipping in the blood— 
His son’s—to the altar: with the right he plunged 
In the king’s side, to the hilt, his flashing sword. 
Such Priam’s fated end: such doom had he 

Who saw Troy’s ashes and fall’n Pergamus, 

Once the proud lord of realms and nations, once 
Monarch of Asia. Huge upon the shore, 

A headless trunk, a nameless corpse, he lies. 

Then first grim horror compassed me around. 
Dazed I beheld the king’s death-agony 

And thought upon my father dear, in age 

His equal, upon Creusa left at home, 

The child Iulus and Troy’s plunderers, 

I look behind to see who still survives. 

I am alone: the rest outworn have leapt 

To the ground, or fallen fainting in the flames. 

All, all alone was I: and suddenly— 

What cowers in the dark by Vesta’s shrine ? 

*Tis Helen, by the blazing flames revealed 

To me who range the roof and gaze around. 
Scared at the thought of Trojans whom Troy’s fall 
Makes mad, Greek vengeance, and the wrath of her 
Wronged husband, she, her country’s curse and ours, 
At th’ altar crouched, a huddled hateful thing. 
Blazed all my soul: a sudden fury prompts 
Revenge for Troy on Helen’s guilty head. 

What ? shall she come to Sparta safe, and see 

Her home Mycenae, triumph and be queen, 

By Trojan handmaids ringed and Phrygian slaves. 
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Shall Troy have blazed ? the sword have slain our king ? 
The Dardan shore have reeked with blood? Not so. 
What though the killing of a woman brings 

No glory, such a punishment no praise, 

Yet shall fame tell I made an end of guilt, 

Paid crime its due; and joy of vengeance-flame 

And justice done to kin shall glut my heart. 

These hurling words were mine, this impulse wild, 
When lo! my gracious mother in the night 

Shone, manifest as never heretofore, 

Confessed a goddess, with the stature, with 

The grace she wears in heav'n: she seized and held 
My sworded hand, then spoke with rosy mouth. 


The third book is rightly pitched in a lower key, and 
gives us the breathing space we need after Troy’s death- 
agony before we come to the pathetic story of Dido’s love 
and death. The wanderings of Aeneas inevitably interest 
us much less than those of Odysseus, because Vergil had 
much less than Homer of the adventurer’s spirit. I have 
little doubt that Vergil dreaded crossing the Adriatic; I 
am very sure that Homer loved the surge and thunder of 
the breakers as he listened “to the tide with closéd sight ” 
and 


Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 


There are fine things in the third book, especially the 
meeting of Aeneas and Andromache; she at least has not 
forgotten Creusa : 

Does the boy 
Think on the mother, whom he lost, at all ? 


But of the many sights which Aeneas saw in his voyaging 
one glimpse of Polypheme is perhaps the most interesting. 
A solitary Greek, left thoughtlessly behind by Ulysses and 
his companions, prepares the Trojans for the coming of a 
monstrous cannibal, and scarcely has the Greek ceased 
speaking when they see the giant himself : 


He spoke, and on the cliffs among his flocks 

We see himself, the shepherd Polypheme 

Moving gigantic towards his haunt, the shore, 
Monstrous, misshapen, horrible, huge and blind. 
Clutched, a lopped pine supports and guides his steps: 
Those woolly sheep keep pace, his only joy 

And comfort in distress. 

Soon as he reached the depths, the open main, 

He laves the gore that drips, where th’ eye had been, 
Gnashes his teeth and groans, high in mid sea 

Above the surge that moistens not his thighs, 


This Polypheme is distinct and clear; Turner’s in the 
VOL. LXXXVII 46 
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National Gallery is shadowy and dim. I do not know 
which of the two makes the deeper impression. 

Dido is the soul of Book IV, and if I am to give a single 
illustration of her story it must be those burning words 
in which she charges her Carthaginians to revenge her 
death. The fleet of Aeneas has started, and is even now 
passing from the bay of Carthage into the open sea. Dido’s 
moods vary almost as quickly as those of Medea steeling 
herself to the murder of her sons, and for us who read the fo 
words not less convincingly. Rejecting the thought of 
pursuit or entreaty, she ends with a passionate prayer for 
revenge. The long struggle with Carthage, ‘‘ when the he 
Phoenicians came from every side to clash in arms, and the 
peoples were in doubt to which of the two throned powers i 
all men by land and sea perforce must bow,” is foreshown th 
in Dido’s imprecation, and, from the Roman point of view, | 
*“‘ delenda est Carthago’”’ is justified. | 


When from her tower the queen beheld the grey 
Dawn, and the fleet at sea with level sails, 
Aware of empty ports and oarsmen gone 

Thrice and again she smote her lovely breast 
And tore her auburn hair, and ‘‘ God forbid 
This waif should mock our realm,” she cried, “ and go. 

Arm and pursue from all the city! Launch 

Ships from the dockyards others! Haste to fetch 

Flames, to bring weapons; haste to bend the oar !— 

What words are these ? O! madness. Where am I ? 

You should have felt the guilt, poor Dido, when 

You lavished thrones, not now.—Those loyal hands 

Bear hence, they say, Troy’s household gods, and once 

Upbore an aged parent. Let them say. 

What ! might I not have seized, rent, flung to sea 

Himself, his friends, his loved Ascanius, ' 
Ay, for the father’s feast have served the son ? | 
Or was war’s issue doubtful ? Be it so. 

Doomed, whom had I to fear? ’Twas mine to fire | 
The camp, to set the ships ablaze, to end 

Sire, son, and race, and then myself to die. 
Sungod, whose flame illumines all the world, 
Juno, love’s own trustworthy ministress, 

Thou, nightly shrilled at cross roads, Hecate, 
Dying Elissa’s gods, and Vengeance-queens, 
Listen, and turn your might on guilty things, 
Hearing my prayer. If that detested one 

Must needs win haven and be borne to land, 

If such abides Jove’s doom, Fate’s destined end, 
Yet, worn by wars, hard pressed by gallant foes, 
Banned from the realm, torn from Iulus’ clasp, 
May he, imploring help, the sorry deaths 

Of friends behold, sue peace on cruel terms, 
Enjoy nor sceptre nor good days, but on 

Waste shores, untimely fall’n, unburied lie ! 

This, as the life-blood streams, be my last prayer. 
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After, O! Tyrians, hate and harry all 

His people: this one grace my ashes crave. 

Be neither love nor truce for us and them. 

Spring from my bones some heir to my revenge 

And hunt Troy’s settler-folk with fire and sword, 

This day or that, whene’er the might is ours. 

Clash shore with shore, clash waves with billows, arms 
With arms: fight they and their sons’ sons fight on. 


I do not think it is fair on my readers to leave the 
fourth book without showing them a sample of Mr. Salt’s 
musical version where it can be compared with Mr. Billson’s 
translation and my own. The last thirteen lines of the 
book give me my opportunity. Dido has stabbed herself 
and is dying. The rest shall be told by the three of us in 
turn. For purposes of comparison, this once only I give 
the Latin original : 


Tum Juno omnipotens longum miserata dolorem 
Difficilisque obitus, Irim demisit Olympo, 

Quae luctanten animum nexosque resolveret artus. 
Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed misera ante diem subitoque accensa furore, 
Nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
Abstulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco. 
Ergo Iris croceis per caelum roscida pennis 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 
Devolat, et supra caput adstitit: Hune ego Diti 
Sacrum jussa fero, teque isto corpore solvo. 

Sic ait, et dextra crinem secat: omnis et una 
Dilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita recessit. 


Mr. Salt shall give his version first : 


Then Juno, pitying her slow decease 

And pain prolonged, sent Iris from above 

Her struggling breath from bondage to release ; 
For since she perished, ere her day was due, 

In ruin undeserved and frenzy of love, 

Not yet had Proserpine from her fair head 

Severed the lock and doomed her to the dead. 

So Iris, dewy-bright on saffron wing, 

Trailing her rainbow robe of changeful hue, 

Glides down and o’er her stands: “‘To Hades’ king 
This sacred tress, by high command, I bear: 

And thus thine earth-bound soul I liberate.” 

She cut the lock: then sank life’s fire; and straight 
The troubled spirit passed in empty air. 


Mr. Salt seems to me to manage his rhymes quite 
admirably ; they never obtrude themselves, and yet we are 
conscious of sweet echoes, sometimes near and sometimes 
far away, which interpenetrate and unite the whole. Not 
unreasonably, blank verse may seem a little too cold for 
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Romance; in his lines the “silver iterance”’ makes such 
music as a love-poem demands. I am reminded of the 
first lines of Z'welfth Night : 


If music be the food of love, play on: 


That strain again! it had a dying fall. 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets— 


I dare to hope that I am expressing what Mr. Salt may 
at times himself have felt ; otherwise he would hardly have 
written: ‘“‘ Then, as the end approaches, when Iris is sent 
down to liberate the troubled spirit, the verse itself seems 
to die softly away, and ceases like the close of a solemn 
strain of music.” On the other hand, I feel that this 
‘‘manner of rhyme,” which is admirably suited to Dido’s 
love-story, would not be suitable where games or war or 
deeds of high emprise are the subject-matter; in other 
words, the fourth book of the Aeneid, and possibly the 
sixth, alone admit of such treatment. In any case his 
version of the fourth book seems to me an almost unqualified 
success—‘‘ almost,’ because I have one criticism to make: 
he finishes, and perhaps his employment of this kind of 
rhyme makes it inevitable that he should finish, the lines 
which Vergil left incomplete. As I regard these unfinished 
lines as among the chief glories of the Aeneid, I cannot 
stifle a feeling of regret that this wonderful recurring effect 
which is peculiarly Vergil’s own should disappear in Mr. 
Salt’s lovely version. 

I pass on to Mr. Billson; he translates thus: 


Then mighty Juno pitied her long pain 
And hard departure ; and from Heaven sent down 
Iris, to loose from flesh the struggling soul. 
For since she died not fated nor condemned, 
But hapless ere her day, by sudden rage, 
Not yet had Proserpine the golden tress 
Cut, nor to Stygian Orcus doomed her head. 
So dewy Iris flew on saffron wings, 
Trailing against the sun a thousand tints, 
And stood above her. 
“This thy lock I take, 
Sacred to Dis, and thee from flesh release.” 
She spake and cut the tress. Then all the warmth 
Fled, and all life went out upon the wind. 


That seems to me scholarly and satisfying, though in 
my judgment it does not quite reach the charm of Mr. Salt’s 
music. It must always be remembered that it is far easier 
to translate a single passage than a single book of Vergil, 
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and a single book than the whole Aeneid—only Mr. Billson 
of us three has accomplished that—since even Homer 
himself, according to Horace, is caught napping now and 
then. (Not that in Homer’s case I accept Horace’s 
criticism. ) 

My own version follows : 


Queen Juno then sent Iris down from heav’n, 
In pity of her long throes and difficult end, 

To loose the struggling soul, the writhing limbs. 
But since she lay a-dying innocent, 

Undoomed, untimely, through wild passionate haste, 
Not yet from her fair brow had Proserpine 
Taken the tress and sentenced her to Night. 

So borne from heav’n on dewy saffron wings 
Fronting the sun with glint of myriad hues 
O’er Dido’s head stayed Iris: ‘‘I am bid 

Bear this to Dis, and set thy spirit free.” 

This said, she seized and cut the lock: then all 
A-cold her life went out upon the winds. 


I now pass to the fifth book, of which a great scholar 
once questioned the authenticity and was bold enough to 
express a hope that the accepted Vergilian authorship 
might one day be disproved. It would be as reasonable 
to expect posterity to prove that Browning did not write 
the speeches of the two lawyers in the Ring and the Book. 
Inevitably these differ from the speeches which precede 
and follow them, because the speakers themselves differ 
toto caelo; yet all bear the hall-mark of one genius. The 
same thing can be said of the fifth and the other eleven 
books of the Aeneid: inevitably they differ, because games 
demand a different treatment from that required by such 
themes as love and the underworld and war; but only 
Vergil could have written them, one and all. 

First among the athletic contests in the fifth book is 
the boat-race ; it was won by Cloanthus, though he should 
have been disqualified for receiving help from sympathizing 
sea-deities such as Panopea and Portunus. Mnestheus, 
who rowed as gallantly as this year’s Oxford crew, was 
second. My readers may like to be reminded that “ they 
can because they think they can.” Now the motto of the 
0.U.B.C. (as well as of Monsieur Coué), was first said of a 
Trojan crew’s gallant effort to win this boat-race in the Sicilian 
Sea. Further, I want them to remember that the Romans 
were never good sportsmen, though they were many other 
excellent things: their object was to win by any means, 
fair or foul. Having beaten the Carthaginians, they wrote 
their history of the war. They were, in fact, as Mommsen 
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saw, the Prussians of the ancient world; but, fortunately 
for them, they had Vergil and Horace, who were born 
exactly at the right time and took a large view of the 
responsibilities of empire. But even these poets are not 
free from the national taint: on this occasion one only 
of four contests is fairly won, and Vergil is responsible 
for that: it was his choice to have it so. After the boat- 
race is over, the long-distance runners have their chance. 
Specially interesting among the many competitors are 
Nisus and Euryalus, who are first introduced in line 294, 
one of those unfinished lines which are so full of beauty 
and significance. On this occasion Vergil wishes to draw 
our attention to the two friends, lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, who in the ninth book are to win for themselves 
by their death an immortality of fame. Unfortunately it 
cannot be denied that Nisus robbed Salius of the prize, so 
that his friend might win it; consequently the victory of 
Euryalus was a dishonest victory. It is another matter if 
a competitor robs himself of the prize—granting that it is 
possible to rob oneself—so that his friend may have it. 
But, when Romans were competing, there was never any 
chance of that. And now Vergil shall tell the story of the 
race : 

This said, they take their places, and are gone, 

Catching the signal, in a flash—so streams 

The scudding rack—all eyes upon the goal. 

First from the start and soon the foremost far 

Nisus’ bright speed outruns or wind or wing 

Of lightning ; after, at long interval, 

Comes Salius ; a little space behind 

Euryalus is third : 

Next, Helymus ; then close, with wingéd heel, 

Grazing his rival’s heel, leans over him 

Light-foot Diores, aye, would overtake, 

Were the course longer, lead, and end the doubt. 

And now the weary runners at the close 

Were drawing nigh the goal, and by mischance 

On the green surface of the slippery grass 

The blood of oxen slain had soaked the ground. 

There Nisus in the last triumphant strides 

Kept not his footing, but with headlong fall 

Crashed in the muddy reek of sacrifice. 

Yet mindful of Euryalus, his friend, 

He rose from where he slipped, to bar the path: 

On the soaked ground rolled Salius and lay. 

Thanks to his friend, by cheers and clapping winged, 

Euryalus triumphing has the prize. 


I come now to the sixth book, Vergil’s masterpiece, 
and here the task of selection is difficult indeed. But 
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there is a single passage, easily detachable, which gives us 
in twenty-seven lines a glimpse of the immanent spirit 
which pervades the world, of man’s heavenly origin, of 
this life regarded as a probation, of purgatory, Elysium, 
and re-birth. Accordingly I choose this : 


In the beginning, earth and sea and sky, 

The Moon’s bright orb, the Titan host of stars, 
A spirit inly feeds, from limb to limb 

Advancing, thrilling and pervading all. 

Thence springs the race of men and beasts, the winged 
Lives, and the great brood of the shining seas. 
Those seeds of heavenly birth have fiery force, 
Only the tainting bodies weigh them down, 

And mortal frames and perishable limbs. 

Body breeds fear, lust, grief and joy: the blind 
Barred prison-house no glimpse of heav’n allows. 
Nay, when the last sun sets and life is o’er, 
Ev’n so all evil, all the body’s plagues 

(Poor wretches !) pass not ; many deep engrained 
Must through long use in wondrous wise abide. 
Hence schooled by punishment to th’ uttermost 
They pay for ancient wrong: some hang to meet 
The biting winds, some lose the guilty stain, 
Purged in great waters or consumed by fire. 
Each drees his ghostly weird: then passes through 
The wide Elysian fields—we few abide— 

Till the long cycle is complete and all 

Inveterate taints outworn leave unalloyed 

The heavenly sense, the soul’s essential flame. 
Then, when the thousand years are rounded, all 
These, at God’s summons, troop to Lethe, so 
They may forget, revisit upper air, 

And ’gin to wish for bodies once again. 


Hueco MAcNAGHTEN 


A SEA-BIRD ISLAND 


A GREEN-TOPPED rock, with dark, precipitous sides, set in 
an opal sea, was my first impression of the island. Approach- 
ing from the mainland, one has to cross a narrow sound, 
through which the tidal currents race fiercely, in dark 
green streams that boil and break into white eddies. This 
sound is not more than half a mile in width, but that narrow 
barrier of angry waters takes some crossing in bad weather. 
However, it was a lovely morning when we crossed, a 
south-east wind taking the boat along at a rare pace, while 
the sun shone, and little grey and white clouds hurried 
overhead. The sea beneath them shimmered with wondrous 
lights and colours—opalescent greys, purples, blues, and 
greens—which darkened, as I have said, to deeper hues 
under the shadow of the cliffs, against which the green 
waters boiled, foamed, and broke in unceasing strife. 

The clifis seemed to grow higher as we got nearer, to 
become fiercer and more forbidding, while birds appeared 
on all sides—puffins, razorbills, guillemots, dotting the 
water, and gulls wheeling in aerie circles overhead. Kitti- 
wakes and lesser black-backed gulls turned and twisted in 
seemingly ceaseless revolutions, their cries adding to the 
wildness and beauty of the scene. Across the throng 
glided two or three greater black-backed gulls, majestic 
pirates on their six-foot spread of wing, who added their 
harsh voices to the cries of the lesser sea-birds. 

As we turned towards the landing-place, into North 
Haven, the water was thickly dotted with puffins, fleet 
after fleet of them riding on the waves, the quaintest little 
sea-folk in their black and white uniforms and gaily painted 
faces. No clown in a circus ever wore more absurd guise 
that a puffin dons for his wedding garb. His huge beak, 
like a great Roman nose, is painted with red, yellow, and 
blue, while his cunning little eye looks out from the queerest 
triangular setting. 

Puffins to the right of us, puffins to the left of us, 
scuttled off across the waves as we drifted in. Looking 
up from the sea to the cliffs, to where, far above, their 
tops were fringed with emerald green, we saw that yet 
above and beyond that edging of green there was a gleam 
of wondrous purple-blue. It was as if a gigantic hand, 
wielding a monstrous brush, had mixed on some mighty 
palette a heavenly blue, a blue so intense, yet so soft, that 
one caught one’s breath at the sight of it, and that having 
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dabbed the brush into this tint, the hand had then drawn 
great streaks of this paint across the island—the artist was 
Nature, and the paint bluebells in flower. 

Nowhere have I ever seen bluebells of the colour of 
these Skomer flowers. They were of the most intense 
purple, yet the broad effect was softness itself, like a haze 
of blue. A great part of the nine hundred or so acres that 
comprise the island is covered with bluebell beds, and 
when in flower the effect is as if a veil had been cast care- 
lessly over the top of the island, which purple veil in places 
drops and trails into the sea, for the less precipitous cliffs 
on the north side are clothed with sea campion and bluebells 
down almost to the water’s edge. 

Landing from the boat, which is run on to a rough, 
boulder-strewn beach at the head of the inlet, we follow a 
slanting path that has been cut from the face of the cliff, 
and wind our way upwards, past a tumbled-down lime-kiln, 
remnant of the days when the island was tilled and culti- 
vated, out on to the top, where good green grass, heather, 
bracken, nettles, and sheets of bluebells strive for the 
mastery. Behind us, whence we have come, is the hazy 
blue coast of Wales, stretching from north to south, ahead 
our island, crowned by the old house and ruined buildings 
that were once the farmstead that faced the Atlantic gales 
for many a long year. Nothing lies between it and America 
save the tiny island of Grassholm where the gannets dwell. 

Once Skomer was cultivated, there are the remnants of 
walled fields, and of tilling, but it has long been given over 
to the birds, which resort to it by hundreds of thousands. 
Its human inhabitants are but three, its feathered ones 
uncountable, and include that mystery bird, that creature 
of the night, the Manx shearwater. 

By day there is not a sign of a live shearwater to be 
seen anywhere about the island, but remnants of dead 
ones testify they are there. Wings and clean-picked bones 
can be found all over the place, also bleached skulls, grim 
relics of those that have met with mishaps, but of live 
ones not a sign. It seems incredible that there should be 
a large population of these elusive petrels, yet in fact there 
is an enormous one, but in the daytime it is underground. 
Early in March the Manx shearwater comes ashore for 
breeding purposes and resorts to burrows in the ground. 
Now our island is simply riddled with rabbit-holes, being 
in places like a sieve, so that at every step the ground gives 
way under one and lets one in knee-deep ! 

These holes are inhabited by puffins, rabbits, and last, 
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but not least, the shearwaters. The puffins and the rabbits 
are very much in evidence, popping in and out of the holes, 
but not a glimpse does one catch of the shearwaters. Yet 
they are there in their hundreds of thousands, only waiting 
for the night to come forth. 

What the total underground-dwelling population of the 
island amounts to during the summer months I cannot 
say, but there must be millions of creatures living in the 
burrows, taking rabbits, puffins, and shearwaters. The 
latter not only inhabit the rabbit-holes on the slopes facing 
the sea, and on the flat ground, but also the crannies in 
the numerous old banky walls that formerly divided the 
island into fields. They are well distributed over the 
greater part of the island. 

The night of our arrival, turning over in bed in a semi- 
awake state, I heard what I took to be a number of cockerels 
crowing, which, as I lapsed into slumber again, became 
puppies whimpering round the house. In the morning I 
was told it was only the shearwaters calling. 

The thought of those whimpering puppies flitting through 
the night made my friend and I especially keen to see the 
birds. On the evening of May 25th—I give the date 
because the observations that follow do not altogether 
agree with those of other writers—a nice, still night, M.B. 
and I left the house about 10.30 and strolled down the 
cart-track which leads to the North Haven. It was already 
as dark as it was likely to become, the white star of a 
lighthouse to the north, and the red one of the Skokholm 
to the south, winked at us out of a ghostly grey-silver sea, 
while the island loomed dark and indistinct around us. A 
gull or two raised querulous cries, like a tom-cat shrieking 
in the night, and a restless oyster-catcher’s plaintive whistle 
came through the dark. 

Suddenly there was a crow, “‘ Ker-err, ker-err!”’ Where 
was it? Far away, or near at hand ? 

** Away by the sea,” cried I, only to contradict myself 
and add, ‘‘ No, here in the wall!’ Which was where it 
really did come from. 

The shearwater’s voice has a peculiar ventriloquil 
quality that makes it seem now far away, now near at 
hand, and therefore difficult to locate. In this case the 
bird, or rather birds, that had crowed were in the wall 
quite close at hand, for they began again, grumbling, 
crowing, and cooing, and sometimes whimpering just like 
puppies, making, in fact, the queerest sounds that ever 
were heard. There was a big loose stone on the top of 
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the wall, and moving this I laid open the hole, within which 
were two Manx shearwaters deeply engrossed in a happy 
fight. Was it “‘cuss language” we had been listening to ? 
I pulled one of the combatants out, a curious pigeon-like 
bird, with its black back and head, and white front. Its 
long, hooked beak, with raised frontal shield, was typical 
of the petrels, of which family Puffinus puffinus is a member, 
as also were its slender dark legs and webbed feet. Its 
plumage was soft and silky, being somewhat grebe-like in 
texture. There was no egg in the hole, and no justification 
for the scrap the two had been enjoying, but I put the 
bird back to continue the fight if it liked. 

The two of us strolled on, and could now hear sub- 
terranean cooings, crowings, and grumblings on all sides. 
Discussions, and lively ones at that, seemed to be coming 
from every burrow, yet, though it was now 10.55, not a 
shearwater had come out. As we walked over a honey- 
combed slope facing the north shore, something hurled 
down it in front of us, rose upon the wing, and sped off, 
a dark shape flying swiftly into the night—this was the 
first shearwater to come out, time 11.0 exactly (summer 
time). 

This bank was full of life, every hole had an angry 
shearwater in it, crowing and grumbling at its neighbours, 
and beneath one small aperture such an animated and 
agitated ‘‘ conversation ’’ was going on that I put my hand 
into what seemed to be a very lively situation. Two 
shearwaters were fighting, and my fingers coming in the 
way, they rained blows on me, biting and pecking like 
furies—I hastily withdrew and left them to settle the 
matter. 

It seemed that most of the noise we heard was due to 
disputes. Apparently when two met in a tunnel neither 
would give way, and so they had to fight it out. Sub- 
sequent observation convinced me they were very stupid 
birds, and I think it is probable that when returning from 
the nightly flight many a bird blunders down the wrong 
hole, and I would not even be surprised if it were a case 
of first come first served in the matter of eggs—by the 
way, this shearwater only lays one egg, which is white, 
and about the size of a hen’s egg. 

The underground noise and confusion continued to 
increase steadily, and we tried to find syllables to exactly 
express the cries. I thought it sounded like “ cock-coo- 
oo-ar!” But M.B. declared it was “Get out o° th’ hole! 
Get out 0’ th’ hole!” 
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Suddenly one did get out—something came scuffling out 
of a hole (all that could be seen in the gloom was the bird’s 
white breast) and a dark shape fluttered down the slope, 
blundered into a clump of bluebells, found its wings again, 
and flew out to sea. This was at 11.158.T. More scufflings 
were heard, and the light of an electric torch showed five 
shearwaters lying flat on the ground at the mouths of their 
respective burrows. By the way, this bird is so truly a 
sea-bird, living, save in the breeding season, entirely on 
the ocean, that it is practically incapable of walking, and, 
at the most, is only able to take a few steps before falling 
flat, so it has to shamble along, pushing itself on its breast, 
and using the full length of the tarsus for propulsion. It 
has difficulty in taking wing on this account, a downward 
slope being a great help, and if it should blunder into a 
bush, the bluebells, nettles, or bracken, it generally becomes 
hopelessly entangled, to die miserably, and leave its poor 
remnants to tell the story. 

The five in question lay for some moments transfixed 
in the glare of the torch, when they began to flap seawards. 
The air was now full of shearwaters, dashing past us out 
to sea, and wheeling round and round. Their voices came 
from all sides—right, left, above and below, for indeed 
there seemed as many as ever beneath our feet. Again 
using the lamp we saw many at the mouths of the holes, 
some darting back when alarmed by the light, some lying 
as if petrified by it, and others flapping off in alarm. The 
number on the wing was increasing every moment, some 
passing so close as to almost brush one with their wings. 
Many observers have dwelt on the stupidity of the shear- 
water, and in some respects, as I have already said, they 
are undoubtedly stupid, but they seemed nimble and agile 
enough once they were in flight. They certainly did not 
fly into us, as they did into some people who had previously 
visited the island. Possibly it depends on the weather. 
The owner of the place said that in foggy weather the 
birds get hopelessly confused, and fly round all night, 
calling distractedly, blundering into anything and every- 
thing, and finally taking refuge in the first dark hole they 
can find. They have been found crouching in the corners 
of the ruined outbuildings at the house, and have even 
come fluttering down the bedroom chimneys. 

These curious birds only remain on the wing for a short 
time, and are back in their burrows by about 3 o’clock 
8.T., so the question arises, what food do they obtain 
during this short nocturnal expedition? The Manx shear- 
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water is reputed to feed upon small fish, and oily offal 
from fish scooped from the surface of the water, besides 
which it has been recorded as eating quantities of a small 
black beetle (Mr. L. J. Auden, Field, October 30, 1924, 
p- 678); but I personally suspect these breeding birds of 
having some other source of sustenance. 

Reverting to the evening of which I was writing, by 
12 o’clock the air was full of shearwaters, yet, as M.B. 
and I made our way back, the underground crowing and 
calling was continuing as lustily as ever. It seemed as if 
some of the birds would not be coming out at all that 
night. 

Next morning, with the sun shining brightly, and only 
the wheeling gulls, a watchful buzzard soaring on high, 
and a carrion crow flapping across the sky, it seemed as 
if the shearwaters overnight must have been a dream. 
But, armed with a trowel, the two of us departed to investi- 
gate the domestic concerns of these elusive creatures of 
the night. We proceeded to a piece of flat ground, but 
paused on the way by the wall where we had found the 
shearwaters overnight. We soon located a pair tucked 
away at the end of a tunnel, but there was no trace of 
nest or egg. M.B. held the two, while I tried to photo- 
graph them, but not content with struggling and pecking 
at her, they reached towards one another and began to 
fight, the first pecking the second so roughly as to pull 
out beakfuls of feathers. It grabbed No. 2 first by the 
neck, and then by the beak, ill-using it shamefully. When 
put down on the top of the wall the two continued their 
fight, the more pugnacious one crowing vigorously as it 
lunged at the other. Having fought for a minute they 
paused, and one turned round, scrambled off, flapping 
along the wall, and taking wing. It flew straight for the 
sea, being in no way incommoded by the sunlight. 

Going on to the nesting-ground, which was our objective, 
we found it so riddled with holes that to walk across it 
was dangerous. The “whitewashed” entrances of the 
burrows testified to them being inhabited. Selecting a 
likely looking one we proceeded to open it, and found 
another Darby and Joan, but again no trace of a nest or 
an egg. The date, by the way, was May 30th. At the 
end of another tunnel was a single shearwater, with a 
number of short bracken stems beneath it; and lastly we 
excavated a brooding bird with an egg. It was a dirty 
white egg, lying on a collection of fern-stalks. This, and 
subsequent investigation, led us to think that the paired 
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birds remain together up to the time the one and only 
egg is laid, after which the hen incubates it alone. 

From what has been said above it might be thought 
that the island of the birds was really only a shearwater 
island, but, far from that, it has many other species, and 
myriads of individuals, to say nothing of one golden eagle— 
more about that eagle presently ! 

To show that there were a few other birds besides 
shearwaters, I must describe the Wick. It is a great slit 
cut into the island, with precipitous black cliffs on the one 
side, as if carved sheer by a gigantic knife, and on the 
other a more sloping, if steep, bank, dropping down to the 
green sea that boils in everlasting strife at the bottom of 
the Wick. Waves that are caused by the uninterrupted 
Atlantic swell come rolling in and crash upon the rocks ; 
the whole Wick seethes in angry white foam. Gigantic 
forces, cooped between the rocks, are striving to find an 
outlet, only to be flung back upon themselves. The rage 
and anguish of the waters keep up an incessant moan, 
but there is a sound that rises above it, namely the voices 
of the sea-birds. They are there in myriads. The great 
cliff holds hundreds of thousands of kittiwakes that never 
cease to cry “ kitti-wee, kitti-wee!”’ The immense black 
wall is whitewashed with their droppings, and every possible 
ledge and foothole has birds upon it. They are beyond 
number. Guillemots, too, swell the ranks, and add their 
voices to the din. They like the lower ledges. In places 
there are razorbills, but not in the same numbers. The 
cliff face really belongs to the kittiwakes, and they revolve 
before it like snowflakes blown by the wind. Even the 
water is thick with birds, guillemots, razorbills, kittiwakes, 
and puffins riding there in hundreds of thousands. 

Puffins are one of the great features of the island, and 
upon the gently sloping bank to the north of the Wick 
they have a stronghold. The ground is rotten with holes, 
and each of these holes is tenanted by a puffin. As one 
stumbles over the honeycombed turf they dart out, taxi 
along with rapidly beating wings, and, gaining lifting power 
with pace, rise and fly out to sea. Unemployed puffins 
stand in battalions, nay in regiments, along the verge of 
the cliff, the quaintest little soldiers in their black and 
white uniforms, with their immense beaks so gaily decorated 
with vermilion and yellow, their orange legs, and last but 
not least their comical dark eyes in their strange triangular 
setting. The fact that the puffin appears to have a tri- 
angular eye is due to a piece of grey kid-like skin above 
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and another below the eye. Each puffin is like his neigh- 
bour, and all stand facing out to sea, in the most approved, 
well-drilled, military fashion. The bank is lined with them 
as far as the eye can see—are they admiring the view ? 
The long bank to the right, covered with thrift, pinker in 
hue than I have ever seen before, and the sheets of white 
sea-campion growing on the rocks below, from which a 
sweet scent rises, the black cliff on the far side of the Wick, 
and to the right, the long line of shelving bank, grey rocks, 
fading into purple distance, and the wide expanse of ever- 
changing sea, now blue, now grey, now greeny-grey, as the 
hurrying clouds flit over it. 

But sometimes the waiting puffins must see other and 
worse things than the sunshine shimmering on the sea, 
for they gaze on the busy life of the great cliff, on its 
clamour, and its strife. They see blundering guillemots 
hurtling up from the sea to alight on the kittiwakes’ nests, 
at which the indignant owners rise in their wrath and drive 
them away; they see two kittiwakes in fierce combat (is 
it for possession of one of those precarious ledges ?) fall 
fluttering into the sea, to fight on in the water; they see 
the great black-backed gulls, murderous corsairs of the 
cliffs, pass like the shadow of death; and they see many 
another scene from their vantage-points, where they sit 
and preen themselves, while the rabbits come out and hop 
about and feed among them. 

Did the puffins, I wonder, see what befell the chough 
whose corpse I found on the high ground beyond? This 
rare red-legged crow occurs on the island, and here was 
one that had got into trouble. I found the remnant when 
making my way to the gull-field, a flat piece of ground 
where nest the herring and lesser black-backed gulls. They 
rose in a noisy, shrieking crowd, wheeling in an alarmed 
throng overhead, while the anxious whistles of several 
pairs of oyster-catchers came athwart the din. There 
were nests on all sides, containing for the most part eggs, 
for the season was as yet early, and few chicks were hatched. 

With regard to oyster-catchers, of which there were 
many about, it was while waiting in a hiding tent to photo- 
graph one that I saw the monarch of the island assert his 
royal rights. 

The golden eagle has already been mentioned. It, or 
rather he, for it is a male, has lived on the island for many 
years, fifteen at least. He is said to have been originally 
an escape from captivity, two eagles, so the story runs, 
having been brought down from Scotland by a local gentle- 
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man, which birds soon got away. The hen was speedily 
shot, but the cock took up his residence on the island, 
where he has lived a lonely widower ever since. He wings 
his majestic way about the nine hundred acres of his 
domain, and makes occasional excursions to the mainland. 
These are, however, rare, and you can usually find him 
on the north-east cliffs, though the view will be but a 
distant one, for his majesty is as shy as any member of 
his species. 

As for the episode to which I was referring—my hiding 
tent was by the oyster-catcher’s nest, and I was sitting, 
notebook on knee, scribbling inside it. ‘“‘The oyster- 
catcher appears in front of the tent, and walks about,” 
I wrote. ‘‘ Her (query, is it the hen ?) black back is black 
of the blackest, her front white of the whitest, sealing-wax 
red is her beak, she has an eye like a rowan-berry, and legs 
of softest shell pink. She keeps walking round, whistling 
in a soft, plaintive manner now and again, and seems very 
disturbed; ... her mate comes up, says something to 
her—little soft notes—walks up to the nest, gathers the 
eggs under him, arranges them satisfactorily, and uttering 
two little crooning notes settles down happily upon them. 
. . . What is that noise? A rabbit squealing frantically ? 
Yes, there is a great black-backed gull struggling with 
something. It is shaking and punishing it. What robber 
brutes the great black-backs are! The squeals die away, 
and the gull now carries its victim out of the brier-bush 
where it grabbed it, to finish it off in the open. It has 
laid the limp body down, and is driving and stabbing at 
it with its beak. It is apparently a full-grown rabbit. 
Another rabbit is looking on, interested but unconcerned— 
rabbit psychology 7s queer! And a pair of jackdaws have 
arrived to see if there will be any pickings for them. But 
they hop to one side, something, a shadow, has startled 
them. It is the eagle swooping down, the gull goes, like 
a little boy before a policeman, the eagle has grabbed the 
rabbit, and begins to pull it to pieces—poor rabbit. I 
can see the eagle’s head and shoulders bobbing up and down, 
as a dark shape beyond the sitting oyster-catcher, now 
dozing on the nest, while the jackdaws are looking on 
from one side. The eagle is not satisfied, he picks up the 
victim, half hops, half flies with it to a new eating-place, 
which is behind a bank, so the end of the rabbit’s story is 
lost to me. The oyster-catcher is still meditating with 
half-closed red eyes—is it upon the hazards of existence, 
especially rabbit existence on a bird island like this ? 
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Rabbits are certainly one of the features of the island; 
there are nearly as many rabbits as birds, which is saying 
a good deal, and it is very amusing to watch them hopping 
about among all the feathered folk, with whom they seem 
on the best of terms. 

The rest of the smaller mammalian fauna may be 
summed up as follows: Felis catus, one, black, male, 
domesticated, a poaching old Tom who helps to keep the 
rabbits down; goat, domestic, several led by Beelzebub, 
Prince of Devils, and destroyer of tents (the brute ripped 
two of my hides to tatters !); and then the minor, but not 
least important creatures, comprise long-tailed mouse, Apo- 
demus sylvaticus; common shrew, Sorex araneus; and a 
bank vole, Evotomys skomerensis, which is the peculiar 
property and peculiar glory of the island, for the Skomer 
bank mouse is a distinct species found nowhere else in the 
world. Yes, this small island of Skomer off the Pembroke- 
shire coast has a mouse of its own. 

E. skomerensis is similar to the red mouse of our English 
hedgerows, but is larger, lighter, and brighter in colour, 
while it has cranial and dental characters which show it 
is an older type of bank vole. The nearest allied existing 
species is that found in Jersey, but there have been found 
remains of an extinct bank vole, which formerly occurred 
in Britain, nearly allied to the present Skomer vole. It 
has been suggested that the latter is a survival of a type 
that has elsewhere disappeared. In support of this I must 
say that I captured half a dozen alive and unhurt, and 
kept them to study, finding them the most amusing and 
delightful little creatures, very confiding, and not nearly 
as quick and wary as our common bank vole, which is far 
more alert, and far better qualified to cope with the diffi- 
culties of existence on the mainland. 

From this it must not be thought that the Skomer 
vole has no enemies—far from it; the island has a goodly 
number of birds of prey. There are several pairs of buzzards, 
also of kestrels, in residence; the sparrow-hawk occurs, 
probably as a visitor from the mainland, and I also saw a 
little owl on the island, more evidence of the penetrating 
power of this alien species. Then the carrion crows, of 
which there are a goodly population, may be classed as 
birds of prey for this purpose, just as the great black-backed 
gull, lesser black-backed, and herring gulls may be dubbed 
enemies of the voles, for they must pick up a good many. 
The ravens, too, account for some mice. In short, the 
Skomer vole has plenty of enemies, yet I do not think 
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existence is so strenuous in its island home as it is on the 
mainland. 

Reverting to the birds, it seems impossible when you 
see them in their myriads to visualize the island without 
them; yet no sooner are the young strong on the wing, 
the different young gulls able to fly, the young kittiwakes, 
razorbills, and guillemots to leave the clifis, and the young 
puffins and young shearwaters their nesting-holes, than 
they all depart. Perhaps a solitary herring, or lesser black- 
backed gull, may be seen floating about the black rocks 
like an uneasy sprite, but by autumn the multitude has 
vanished as if it never existed. 

Where are they ? Away on the high seas, finding a 
living far over the ocean. 

Is the island quite deserted? Well, of course the 
resident birds, like the buzzards, crows and ravens, remain, 
and with the autumn storms come new visitors to the 
inlets and havens. I refer to the seals. This is a breeding- 
place of the great grey seal, one of the few creatures that 
has young at the beginning of the winter. When the 
winds blow, and the grey rain sweeps in sheets over the 
island, the old seals come ashore, and lie up on the little 
beaches at the heads of the coves; and here the seal pups 
are born, strange babies of the autumn storms, clad in 
silky white coats. In these snug sheltered corners the 
proud parents leave them while they go out to fish, riding 
home on the turn of the tide to return to the beloved pups. 

Such is Skomer, the bird island, far from the roar and 
thunder of cities, whose roar is that of the waves on its 
rocks, and whose noise is that of bird voices from the cliffs, 
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A Sunpay afternoon in flaming June and High Street 
shimmering in the heat. There emerged from Jimmy’s two 
figures clad in the niceties of Third Year and Fourth Year 
privs. But whereas Nancy had to rest content with topper 
and tails, nicely creased trousers and button boots, double- 
breasted waistcoat with knob buttons and a ‘ barmaid” 
collar, Solomon in all his glory could not have vied with 
the lilies of the field as personified by Ham ! 

Never were patent leathers so shiny, never was rose 
buttonhole so red, nor Ascot tie so neat, nor turquoise pin 
so chic, while the sheen of silk facings resembled those 
wolf-like Assyrians, and the pink shirt, fancy waistcoat, 
and choker collar copied that “ Agricultural labourer ” 
who paralysed a delighted House of Commons! And why 
this thusness ? Cherchez la femme? Indeed, yes, as shall 
be related. 

Afternoon school behind them, Chapel far ahead, the 
two strolled down to tea in Kenton Road, where they had 
friends. Now it so happened that there was a Daughter 
of the House, fair of head, blue of eye, altogether comely 
and ravishing, to whom Ham had lost his Highland heart 
with all the impetuosity of ardent youth. Tea passed most 
pleasantly. Nancy wrestled manfully with Father and 
Mother and brother George while Ham made hay while 
the sun shone. Time passed too pleasantly and fast, Nancy 
fidgeted, Ham stuck but finally was torn away, and they 
ascended the steep path to—Chapel. 

The inevitable comparing of watches and bickering 
over the right time occurred as they hurried up the hill. 
Chapel bell was ominously silent at first and then was heard 
tolling the five minutes’ warning. The boys gave vent to 
unsabbatical oaths and broke into a run. The bell stopped 
as, panting, they reached the Stinks Schools, and a final 
spurt brought them to the side door of chapel as the first 
stroke of six was struck by the school clock. A bound up 
the three steps, and they were saved by the skin of their 
teeth—but here Nemesis, in the shape of a young and 
zealous new master, overtook them. 

By the laws of the Medes and Persians as incorporated 
into the traditions of Yeoman John and Good Queen Bess, 
you were in time for school or chapel provided you were 
within the required portals before the last stroke of the 
hour had sounded. 
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With the young master it was a case of zeal outrunning 
discretion in the maintenance of authority. As a “ Tique” 
Beak he had unexceptional qualifications and a pleasant 
manner with his divisions, as a Rugger forward he had been 
of no mean value to his Cambridge College, and as a subaltern 
in the School Cadet Corps he proved himself a keen soldier, 
but he had two fatal defects as a schoolmaster—a kind 
heart and a peculiar cast of countenance. The former laid 
him open to ragging, the latter saddled him with the nick- 
name of “Sobbing Satan”—which apt wickedness could 
only have emanated from the Shells—not conducive to 
dignity. With these handicaps on top of the defect of youth, 
he had hitherto found the maintenance of discipline none 
too easy, and so far he had not captured the juste milieu, 
varying from laxity to super-severity. (Some masters never 
do catch the happy note; for instance, the divisions of one 
French Beak, a most worthy man, were noisy bear gardens, 
while those of his colleague were demure girl schools in 
deportment. ) 

Be that as it may, Sobbing Satan, seeing the two boys 
rushing for the door, lost his head and tried to close it in 
their faces with disastrous results, for the two hurled them- 
selves through the breach, sending the door flying open 
and Sobbing Satan staggering back against a pew amid 
the delighted chuckles of appreciative spectators. Now 
the two could not have avoided barging into the door owing 
to the impetus of their rush, and in any event they were 
morally entitled to enter, as the last stroke of 6 p.m. had 
not struck. This aspect of the case did not, however, strike 
Sobbing Satan, so on recovering his balance, white with rage, 
while surrounding titters rang in his ears, he hissed a request 
~ names and houses, and the two then proceeded to their 
places. 

Chapel took its normal course. The choir, chosen for 
“blood” and not for melody, presented a pleasing vision 
in buttonholes and coloured waistcoats in the organ loft, 
and roared the Psalms with customary energy and dis- 
regard for time and accent; the prayers were read with 
vim and precision by a famous athlete much as he used to 
exhort the Scottish team; and the Chaplain, a venerable 
greybearded figure, likened the school in his text to ‘‘ baskets 
of summer fruit’ (grown presumably on Caldy), to their 
unconcealed appreciation and to the discomposure of masters 
trying to keep grave faces during his sermon; six hundred 
voices crashed the hymns with unison and volume staggering 
to visiting worshippers in the Cage unacquainted with House 
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Singings and Eaton Faning. A stately figure gave the 
benediction in resonant tones, and form by form tail-coated 
and Eton jacketed figures poured out and sought their 
scattered houses. 

That evening, after prayers, their house-master kept 
back the two culprits. Jimmy wore a worried look. ‘‘ What 
is all this about?” asked he. “Mr. X informs me he is 
sending up your names to the head master for insolence 
and brawling in Chapel!” This was startling. The two 
had imagined Sobbing Satan would summon them on the 
morrow, when they would make their explanations with 
injured innocence, probably receive lines, and the incident 
would be closed. 

Ham and Nancy explained to their house-master precisely 
what had happened, emphasizing how virtuously in the 
right they were as regards time, and how accidental was the 
jostling owing to their impetus, and the more volubly they 
explained the more angry they became at being “ sent up.” 
Jimmy appreciated the position and announced he would see 
Mr. about the matter. The next morning their tutor 
summoned the two and demanded explanations, as Mr. X 
had reported the matter to him also. He also expressed his 
intention of seeing Mr. X. However, in a couple of days 
Jimmy summoned them again and announced that repre- 
sentations had approved unavailing. It appeared that 
Mr. X felt that he had been deliberately affronted in public, 
and in a sacred place at that, and he was determined to have 
his pound of flesh. Jimmy counselled personal explanations 
and apologies from the two delinquents to the offended 
Jove. To this Nancy, a hot-headed Irishman, flatly declined ; 
but Ham being senior and having his position in the school 
to consider, and being a Scot withal, consented reluctantly 
to plead in person. The result of his appeal proved unsatis- 
factory. Sobbing Satan was icy and deeply offended, and 
announced that the matter was too serious for mitigation ; 
justice must take its course. 

A few mornings later came a summons in form during 
First School, ‘‘ to see the head master in the Fourth Form 
Room after school.” ‘Titters from the form. Thither the 
two attended, with two or three others, and hung about 
in the passage of the old Elizabethan building until Custos, 
immaculate in top-hat and morning-coat, should summon 
each in turn within the scarred oak door. 

The summons duly came, and the two marched in 
composedly like lambs to slaughter. Composedly, because 
they had discussed the matter ad nauseam and come to 
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the conclusion that a “swishing’’ was out of the question, 
and that the most would be a “‘ Georgic”’ and the least 
“Extra School,” and that this latter was the more likely 
punishment, for though they had technically offended in 
jostling the young master, there was no deliberation, no 
insolence, and no brawling, and moreover Sobbing Satan 
was in error in trying to shut them out before time ; further 
the sympathy of house-master and tutor seemed theirs. 

The Fourth Form Room is a famous room. Here famous 
names are carved upon oak desks and panels, and enshrined 
on the name-boards round the room. Here generations 
have acquired learning and received sentence. Here a 
certain desk has supported the weight of countless male- 
factors while a gravely courteous Custos has with a bow 
handed a birch to a stern and muscular Deity—and the 
sequel shall be omitted. Through the mullioned windows 
overlooking the Bill Yard can be seen the Head Master’s 
House, the Vaughan Library, and the tree-covered plain 
stretching into the distance, and some who have o’erlooked 
that view have filled pages of history. “When Raleigh 
rose to fight our foes,” the red bricks rose tier upon tier to 
build that famous schoolroom whence have come the godsons 
of Lyon of Preston, as ready now as then to fight the foes 
of their Sovereign to the glory of God and in Defence of 
the Realm. 

That history did not unduly obtrude in the minds of 
our culprits we may safely guess as, straw hatted, tail 
coated, grey flannelled, books under arm, they marched 
into the Presence. 

If a Sargent or a Shannon had wished for a model for 
the portrait of a typical head master of an English public 
school, he would undoubtedly have desired Benjie to sit 
for him. To a tall, commanding presence was added a 
handsome, hawk-like face, with stern eyes and firm, almost 
grim mouth; whether in his doctor’s robes on Speech Day 
or in the black silk gown and mortar-board of everyday 
school life, he looked the ideal Head. Unluckily for our 
two heroes, however, he suffered from a liver before break- 
fast (no doubt the XII at Greek Iambics were trying on 
an empty stomach). 

As they entered, the tall, gowned figure was standing 
near the window; there was a pause and then the resonant 
voice broke the silence incisively: “Z and Y, your names 
have been sent up to me for being late for Chapel, for 
deliberate insolence to Mr. X, and for bursting open the 
chapel door. Unpunctuality can be adequately dealt with 
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by those nearer to you in authority, but insolence to a 
master and brawling in the House of God cannot be so 
dealt with, therefore you come to me. Have you anything 
to say ?” 

Ham began suavely. “ Please, sir, I think there must 
be some mistake. We were not late for Chapel, neither 
were we insolent to Mr. X, nor did we burst open the chapel 
door. May I explain ?” 

“Do you say that you were in chapel before six o’clock ?” 
came the reply. 

** Not actually, sir, but...” 

“Do you deny that you prevented Mr. X shutting 
chapel door, and that you rushed in ? ” 


“No, sir, but...” 
“Do you deny that you jostled him and sent him 
reeling ?” 


“No, sir, but...” 

“In these circumstances I do not wish to hear any 
‘buts’ ; these facts speak for themselves, whatever qualifying 
causes there may have been, and I will not tolerate such 
conduct. You will both have your ‘ Lord’s exeat’ stopped. 
That will do; you may go.” 

There was a moment of stupefied silence. Ham, a 
“black ” Highlander, went blacker in the face with rage, 
turned on his heel, and stalked out without a word. Pale 
with fury, Nancy drawled, “Thank you; good-morning, sir,” 
which drew upon him a flash and a grunt, and followed 
Ham. Here was the thunder of Jove with a vengeance! 
On the way back to their house it is to be feared that they 
did nothing to belie the reputation the boys of the school 
had acquired, of emulating our troops of old in Flanders. 
In the words of Kipling, it was “the flagrant injustice ” 
that rankled. 

The full force of the punishment should be explained. 
It so happened that each July this school on the hill played 
an annual match against a rival on the plain at Lord’s 
Cricket Ground. For the match the boys were allowed a 
week-end exeat from Friday morning to Monday morning, 
which they could spend with their people away from school. 
Boys who had no people to join, or those who had their 
exeat “‘ stopped,” were permitted to go to London to witness 
the match, reporting themselves to masters at stated 
intervals, but had to return to school each evening. The 
exeat for “‘ Lord’s”’ was only stopped for heinous crimes, 
but it was not the stigma that weighed with our heroes 
but the fact that they were deprived of the fleshpots of 
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Egypt, as represented by dinner at the Savoy and musical 
comedy at the Gaiety and so forth—further there were 
awkward explanations to be made to one’s people! How- 
ever, the fiat had gone forth and there was an end to the 
matter; there was no appeal from Cesar, and certainly 
parental representations would be unavailing. 

The long-looked-for Friday dawned in perfect cricket 
weather; the school hummed like a beehive and arrayed 
itself in glad rags. From lag of the Lower, Lower Third 
to Head of the School fashion ruled; none so lowly or in- 
significant who did not don the shiniest of patent leathers 
and top-hats, the most immaculate coloured waistcoats, 
assume dark blue ties and handkerchiefs, purchase corn- 
flower button-holes from Dummer, and as a final effort 
tie dark blue tassels on to walking-sticks. The seniors in 
chokers, Ascots, and “shooters”? were beyond description. 
After call-over in the houses the School emptied itself into 
the Metropolitan and flooded Lord’s, scowling at carnations 
and light blue favours. 

As for the match itself, is not the best account yet written 
of a school cricket match to be found in the pages of The 
Hill? Let it merely be said that the battle was fought 
under the bright eyes of the fairest of the fair (as represented 
by other men’s sisters), under the distinguished patronage 
of royalty, nobility, gentry, and plutocracy, and that the 
Mound, the coaches, and the stands were swayed alternately 
with extravagant joy and deepest gloom while favours 
fluttered and voices cracked. 

At the end of the first day’s play Ham and Nancy, 
though their partisan spirits were high, resorted gloomily 
to St. John’s Wood station, climbed the Hill sullenly, and 
doffed their finery for orthodox school garb and faced the 
prospect of a depressing evening. However, Bill the 
butler presented himself with their house-master’s compli- 
ments, and would they dine with him on the private side 
at eight ? A very pleasant evening was passed with Jimmy 
and Mrs. Jimmy, and not the slightest reference was made 
to their unusual presence, and both were subsequently 
voted “‘very decent” by the boys. Such is tact and 
sympathy. 

The second day of the match was fought with even keener 
zest. During the lunch interval an attempt to haul down 
one of the dark blue flags on the Mound was only frustrated 
vi et armis, and at the end of the match the yelling mob 
cheered and counter-cheered before the pavilion, when toppers 
were bashed in, sticks smashed, and favours sneaked while 
the Elevens grinned happily from the balconies. 
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The School had won a handsome victory, and Ham and 
Nancy repaired quite cheerfully to the station, but there 
was a seething crowd, the train was full, and so they entered 
the guard’s van and sat on milk-cans discussing the match. 
The whistle blew, the guard swung himself aboard the 
moving train, when there was a rush and a scurry, the guard 
stretched out an arm and dragged in breathless—Sobbing 
Satan! And for twenty mirth-provoking minutes the 
rival camps sheepishly avoided looking at opposite ends of 
the van while the guard, good fellow, told each in turn all 
about his home and garden and the son at sea. Luckily 
at the journey’s end master and boys melted divergent 
ways in the crowd, for lots of boys were returning to School 
whose people had been unable to remain in Town over the 
week end. There were half a dozen boys at supper in Hall 
that night, and in view of the result of the match the meal 
became riotous. Toby the buttons was rocked with 
Normandy pippins, and pats of butter flicked off knives 
decorated the frieze until Matron arrived to quell the dis- 
turbance and threatened to call the house-master. With 
a final oblation of beer-pouring over the black locks of 
the unfortunate son and heir of an Oriental potentate, the 
rioters dispersed and spent a pleasant evening with a gramo- 
phone and a ping-pong table. 

Sunday morning Ham and Nancy had brekker with 
their tutor, and though a three-quarter empty chapel was 
dreary, they were allowed to lunch out with one lot of 
friends and tea out with others, while they supped with 
their house-master, and so the day held no complaints. 

Monday morning brought the School back a little jaded 
and disinclined for work perhaps, but fully prepared to 
cheer the heroes of the match at Bill; and so another 
Lord’s passed into history. 

As for our two, did the crime deserve the punishment ? 
A moralist shall decide. Be that as it may, the Lord’s 
had been stopped, but by no means spoilt, for house-master 
and tutor had tempered the wind to the shorn lambs, and 
best of all the match was won ! 

For these were days of the Giants of Old, when no 
Ladies’ Lunch club was needed “to foster and maintain 
the school spirit and traditions,” and no School Ball was 
necessary to amuse blasé youth—but cricket was taught 
on the Sixth Form Ground and Flannels won matches at 
Lord’s. 

FITZURSE 


THE OCCUPATION OF PEKING BY THE 
ALLIES AFTER THE SIEGE OF THE 
LEGATIONS IN 1900 


THE cup of the iniquity of the Boxers was full, and the 
blood of the murdered foreigners cried out for vengeance.* 
All through the sweltering heat of the long summer the 
Boxers had run riot over the whole of the North of China. 
They had gloated over the sight of the foreign refugees 
fleeing before them, half-naked and bleeding. They had 
tortured them with a refinement of cruelty and done them 
to death, even the inhumanly barbarous ling ch’th, or 
*‘ death by a thousand cuts.” 

The cauldron of the Far East had boiled over and the 
scum had come to the top. The typical Boxer was possessed 
of great physical strength combined with brutal stolidity of 
temperament. Robore corporis stolide ferox—to borrow a 
Tacitean expression—he was utterly incapable of any 
chivalrous instinct. 

The truculent Yii-Hsien, the Governor of Shansi, had 
summoned all the Europeans in his capital to his Yamen, 
including two Roman Catholic bishops, and had then and 
there caused them all—men, women and children—to be 
beheaded in his presence. Mission stations were burned 
and women outraged. The very name of the white races, 
“foreign devils,” as they were opprobriously called, had 
been held up to contempt and had become a byword through- 
out half a dozen provinces of the Celestial Empire. 

Where, as in Peking and Tientsin, the relative strength 
of the foreigners had enabled them to defend themselves, 
they had been subjected to a prolonged siege, harassed by 
hordes of Boxers and assailed by legions of Chinese soldiers. 
Now at last a formidable expeditionary force had, not without 
heavy conflicts, forced its way through to the capital, relieved 
the Legations and held the enemy in a strangle-hold. The 
Court had fled and the Chinese Government was suspended 
and the foreign armies had the metropolis at their mercy. 

The immediate objective of the relief column had been 
attained in the raising of the siege of the Legations, where 
in utter violation of the sacred law of nations the Ministers 
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number of the National Review. 
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accredited to the Court of Peking had been subjected to a 
close investment for over two months, and where a Minister 
had been murdered in cold blood by a Chinese soldier on his 
way to the Foreign Office in his official green chair borne 
by chair-bearers wearing the livery of the Legation. 

And now the Allies had a further task to perform, to 
inflict such condign punishment on the authors of these 
crimes that never more should it be possible for the like 
to be committed within the bounds of the Chinese realm, 
to re-establish the prestige of the foreigner, which had reached 
its nadir during these stormy months, and after dealing 
with the prime originators of these bloody deeds to temper 
justice with mercy and allow the innocent to return to their 
homes and to foster the resumption of a normal life and 
build up again the commerce of a devastated capital. 

The actual occupation of the capital was not effected with- 
out a struggle. Machine-guns were brought to bear down 
the principal avenues of the city, which is laid out on a 
geometrical plan favourable to such a method of domination, 
the city walls forming an admirable vantage-ground for the 
emplacements, and the Chinese suffered heavy losses. 

On the day following the relief of the Legations a Japanese 
and French force relieved the Pei-Tang, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in the heart of Peking, where the bishop, Monseigneur 
Favier, the priests of the Mission and twenty sisters had 
been besieged together with some three thousand Chinese 
converts. In this heroic defence forty French and ten 
Italian Marines had taken part. An irregular force of 
five hundred spearmen had been raised from among the 
converts. The cathedral had been battered by shell-fire 
almost out of recognition, and large areas of the defences 
had been blown up by mines. 

The same day I was present on the wall of the Tartar 
City when a battery of American guns was mounted on it 
at the Ch’ien Gate and started shelling the Forbidden City. 
While this shelling was in progress, the officer commanding 
the battery fell mortally wounded. An advance was subse- 
sequently made by the American troops against the Imperial 
City from the south. Two gates were carried by storm 
in the face of heavy fire on the part of Tung Fu Hsiang’s 
soldiers, who here made a final stand. Their general had 
already fled. 

The enemy, brought to bay, fought with much tenacity, 
and the Americans had many casualties in rushing the court- 
yards as each gate was captured. 

The Chinese soldiers made use on this occasion of the 
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distinctively Oriental weapon, the gingal. This consists 
of a ponderous breach-loading stock to which is attached 
a barrel some seven feet long. None but a Titan could 
bring up to the shoulder and fire this gigantic rifle-shaped 
fire-arm. The missile discharged is of iron, and the bore is 
of about two inches diameter. These cumbrous weapons 
take three mere mortal men to man them, and are sufficiently 
formidable at close range. 

At this period the Chinese army afforded many anomalies. 
The obsolete medieval engines of warfare were gradually 
being discarded in favour of modern weapons of precision. 
But army reform was as yet in its infancy, and there were 
still many strange survivals of the old inefficient military 
machine. 

The armament of the Ch’ien Gate was an illustration of 
this. Massive gate-towers dominated the quadrangle between 
the gates, looming high above the city wall of medieval an- 
tiquity. The walls of these towers were pierced by rows of 
embrasures, tier upon tier, and at each embrasure appeared 
what looked in the distance like the muzzle of a gun. In 
point of fact there were a few rusty old muzzle-loading guns 
here and there in the lowest tier of embrasures. All the 
remaining emplacements had been adorned with the “‘ counter- 
feit presentment ”’ of a gun to strike terror into the heart 
of the enemy. 

The use of the bow and arrow still survived. Outside 
the walls of Peking are long, arid, sandy stretches admirable 
for equestrian exercises. Here could be seen in the days 
before the siege the Manchu horseman displaying his prowess 
in archery. He would gallop past a target discharging one 
arrow before he was up to it, another when he was level 
with it, and a third Parthian shot as he swept past in his 
wild career. I have already recorded the use of fire-bear- 
ing arrows during the siege. Another form of frightfulness 
was the whistling arrow. This arrow had a hollow head 
with air-holes, and made a sibilant sound as it whizzed 
through the air. 

It is a fact, too, that there still survived in the Chinese 
army a corps of men known as “ Brandishers.” The réle 
assigned to these stout fellows in an engagement was to 
envelop their heads in a head-dress on which were portrayed 
the features of a fierce tiger. Thus attired, they preceded 
the advancing forces as skirmishers, and by their fantastic 
capers were believed to turn the heart of the stoutest foe 
to water. 

A fan and an umbrella formed part of the Chinese soldier’s 
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kit. He coiled his pigtail round his head on the line of march 
and inserted his fan in the coils. The umbrella was slung 
across the shoulders. 

But times were changing, and at the period of which I 
write China had also well-equipped and efficient foreign- 
drilled troops. The pick of these were under the command 
of the enlightened Yuan Shih Kai, the Governor of Shantung 
province. This able general and administrator refrained 
from participating in the operations against the European 
Powers and kept his army within the confines of his own 
province. These soldiers were trained on the German 
model. Other foreign-drilled troops, commanded by Genera] 
Nieh, took an active part in the hostilities against the Allies. 

Quite apart from the foreign-drilled armies, the rank and 
file of the regular units of the Imperial forces, both Chinese 
and Manchu, were recruited from men of good physique, 
not lacking in soldierly qualities. They were armed with 
modern rifles and had a plentiful supply of ammunition. 

Such was the character of the troops arrayed against 
us, whose powers of resistance, already much shaken by the 
entrance of the foreign forces into the capital, had now to be 
finally broken. 

Meanwhile, confused fighting was in progress in different 
parts of the city, and the flags of the Allies were gradually 
seen to be floating on all the prominent strategic positions, 
including the Mei Shan, or Coal Hill, the highest eminence 
in Peking, and the Pei Ta Shan, a hill crowned by a remark- 
able cone-shaped monument, within which a Buddha was 
said to be enshrined. The defeat of the Boxers and the 
Imperial troops fighting in sympathy with them soon 
developed into a rout. 

Guards were now set at the four gates of the Forbidden 
City which faced the four points of the compass, the task 
of guarding these gates falling to the British, French, Russians 
and Japanese. As yet no foreigner had set foot within the 
Forbidden City, and by mutual consent the Allies still 
refrained from this consummation of their victory. 

Arsenals were discovered in all parts of the city, stocked 
with hundreds of thousands of rifles and millions of rounds 
of ammunition, and for days after the relief columns of 
thick smoke could be seen sullying the blue sky as the Allies 
fired some fresh magazine. 

Though the power of the Boxers was shattered and 
the Imperial troops were fast disbanding themselves, casting 
away their rifles and uniforms, there was still sporadic 
firing at various points throughout the city, and snipers 
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lurking under cover shot our soldiers whenever a chance 
offered. 

To put an end to this state of affairs, it was decided to 
inflict upon the Chinese the final humiliation of a triumphal 
entry into the Forbidden City. This took place on August 28th, 
just a fortnight after the relief of the Legations. Representative 
detachments of all the Allies marched through the Forbidden 
City on this occasion. 

A few Chinese officials—a crestfallen little group—were 
present to admit the Allies into the precincts of this Chinese 
*“* Holiest of Holies.”” One wonders, were they haunted in 
this hour of their degradation by visions of the past glories 
of the mighty ancient city of Cambaluc? Did they reflect 
how the Great Mongol, Kublai Khan, transferred his capital 
to Cambaluc, the modern Peking; how he thus became the 
first Chinese Emperor of Mongolian descent; and how he 
built the Tartar City and its palaces on the broad, bold out- 
lines, the main features of which survive to this day ? 

The entire Diplomatic Corps attended this ceremony. 
As each detachment marched through the Central Court- 
yard, the band played the appropriate national anthem, 
and the whole setting of the scene was imposing and in 
harmony with the historic character of the occasion. 

The golden-roofed Forbidden City stands four-square 
within the yellow-tiled Imperial City, like a topaz set in gold. 
After the troops had marched through, I was one of the 
party of Ministers, generals and other officers, who with 
the mandarins acting as guides, set out to inspect the interior 
of the Imperial Palaces. The courtyard in which the 
march-past of the troops before the Russian general, the 
senior military officer, took place was the Yii Hua Yuan, 
or Imperial Flower Court. Starting from this point, we 
made a tour of a succession of halls with glazed yellow tiles 
glistening in the sunshine. The dominant note in the 
colouring of the walls of the buildings was red, the colour 
appropriate to the Son of Heaven. The most imposing of 
the halls was the Tai Ho Tien, the Audience Chamber, where 
the Emperor received Imperial princes and special envoys. 
The approach to the hall was screened by beautiful marble 
balustrades in three tiers, ornamented with dragons carved 
in relief. What scenes of Oriental splendour this hall had 
witnessed in the palmy days of the Empire, when tribute 
was humbly proffered by envoys from States situated in 
remote regions far beyond the confines of China, in the days 
when scarce a dog might bark in the whole of Asia—ay, or 
in Europe either—without the permission of the Great Khan ! 
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We approached also the Dragon Throne, a wonder of work, 
whereon the Son of Heaven sat on ceremonial occasions. 
Behind the throne were mottoes from the classics carved in 
large characters on panels of wood setting forth the principles 
of sound government based on the conception of a delicate 
equipoise in the delegation of authority. We saw, too, the 
private apartments of the Emperor, in which were many 
magnificent works of art in porcelain, jade, lacquer and 


_ gold. 


Viewed from the summit of the Mei Shan, or Coal Hill, 
the Forbidden City, set within the Imperial City, with its 
golden roofs, its large lakes covered with pink and white 
blossoms of the lotus on their floating platforms of large 
round green leaves, its spacious courtyards elaborately 
decorated with white marble, presented a picture of remarkable 
beauty. The Mei Shan itself is reputed to be a mountain 
of coal, piled up in the Yuan Dynasty, so that fuel might 
not be lacking to the palace in case of a long siege, an 
expedient of government perhaps worth noting in these 
latter days! It is two hundred feet high, and its slopes 
are covered with evergreen trees, while on its summit are 
three pavilions with green-tiled roofs. 

While amid such scenes as these the pageant of the 
triumphal entry was being enacted in the Forbidden City, 
very different sights met the eye if one wandered through 
the main thoroughfares of the Tartar and Chinese cities. 
Here was to be witnessed the sack of a great capital. 
Enormous conflagrations had scarred huge areas, leaving 
only ruins in their train. Here and there, set out symmetri- 
cally like the squares of a chess-board, were the derelict 
palaces of the Chinese and Manchu nobility, some of whom 
had fled the capital from dread of the Boxers, others, them- 
selves steeped in the great conspiracy, because they feared 
foreign vengeance. A lawless rabble was plundering these 
residences, and in search for treasure ransacked every apart- 
ment. Hundreds of dead bodies of Boxers were lying in 
the streets. The Chinese Government as an agent for the 
preservation of law and order was no more. Though the 
city was, immediately after the occupation by the Allies, 
divided up into sections wherein the various foreign nations 
held jurisdiction, it was not at first possible to cope with 
this chaos, and pillage was rife. Treasuries, pawnshops 
(which in China are the depositories of much wealth), yamens, 
silk-shops and private residences were wantonly plundered. 
Once control was established, this looting by Chinese was 
summarily stamped out. 
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Amongst the foreign element the inevitable reaction set 
in after the fierce struggle in which the besieged and the 
relieving column had been engaged, and discipline was 
for the moment relaxed. Many of those who had been 
beleaguered had lost all their possessions and were not slow 
to take the opportunity of reimbursing themselves at the 
expense of the vanquished. Adventurers, too, came from 
all over China, who had taken no part in the hostilities, and 
carried on organized looting on a gigantic scale. As an 
instance of the enormous wealth of this Oriental capital, 
I saw one day a stream of French native troops from Annam 
issuing from a treasury. Each one had stripped off the yellow 
sash which he wore round his waist and in the folds of it 
was carrying large lumps of silver sycee, under the weight 
of which he staggered. These soldiers were bivouacked in 
a dusty road which ran along the outside of the southern wall 
of the Imperial City. Here they threw down their loads 
of silver, which became half-buried in the dust, so that the 
street appeared to be paved with silver cobbles. This 
indiscriminate looting on the part of foreigners was also 
checked in process of time by the authorities. But still 
the problem remained, what was to be done with the vast 
amount of valuable property which was to be found littered 
about in all directions? The solution adopted by the 
British was the organized collection of these valuables, which 
were taken to a loot go-down in the British Legation and 
there sold by public auction. The proceeds of these sales 
were subsequently divided among the troops as batter-money. 
The auctioneer was the gate-keeper at the British Legation, 
a sergeant named Herring, who soon acquired a working 
knowledge of the various articles which he put up under the 
hammer. Furs were rather a stumbling-block to him, but 
at least he learned to identify a sable. Other furs he found 
not so easy to differentiate, and when in doubt he would 
hold up some magnificent fur robe lined with brocade and 
inquire: “‘ Who'll give me an offer for this mandarin coat, 
very nearly a sable ?” 

In the scheme of division of Peking the south-west 
portion of the Tartar City was under British control. Here 
were quartered the Ist Sikhs and the 24th Punjab Infantry. 
I was appointed for administrative work in this part of 
Peking soon after the siege. My duties involved house-to- 
house searches to track out Boxer ringleaders, to discover 
arsenals and powder magazines, to locate stores of grain, 
rice and fodder which might prove useful to the troops, and 
so forth. In some of these houses grim tragedies had been 
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enacted, the bodies of whole families of Chinese being found 
suspended from the rafters of the roof, victims of the Boxers 
on account of their pro-foreign sentiments. I lived in the 
well-appointed residence of the absconded Boxer leader, 
Chao Hsii Ch’iao. The palace of Kang I, another notorious 
Boxer, was also in the same neighbourhood. This I visited 
one day and found a mob of Chinese ransacking it. I had 
these marauders dislodged and a guard put on the premises. 
The interior of the apartments presented a scene of in- 
describable confusion, and most of the portable articles of 
value had already been removed. 

I found, however, among the débris a scroll bearing 
the seal and sign-manual of the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi. 
On it was depicted a simple delineation of a fir-tree, round 
which were twined the tendrils of wistaria, the blossoms of 
which hung from the boughs as if desiring to reach down 
to a cluster of some strange exotic fungus which grew at 
the root of the tree. Overhead there hovered a golden bat, 
the symbol of happiness. The picture, as its inscription 
showed, had been presented to the Boxer ringleader by the 
Empress Dowager in recognition of his services. There is 
little doubt that the slight sketch, which has considerable 
merit of design, was painted by the Empress Dowager 
herself, many Court ladies at this period indulging their 
artistic taste in this manner. 

In accordance with Oriental sentiment there is often a 
symbolic interpretation underlying such works of art. In 
the present picture I read the following: The tree is the 
mighty Manchu Dynasty, round which the Empress Dowager 
entwines her subtle influence, while the fungus growth at 
the root is the Boxer Rising, to which she stoops in dalliance. 
Be this as it may, the presentation of such a gift by the 
Empress Dowager to one of the arch-conspirators in the 
Boxer Rising is direct evidence, if such were needed, of her 
guilty complicity in the movement. 

In the work of rounding-up Boxers still in hiding I had 
an adventure one day. A missionary came and told me 
that there was a mad Boxer at a certain house, and asked 
if I would have him arrested. I took with me a couple of 
Marines and set out with the missionary as guide. He 
conducted me to a postern in a street wall and informed 
me that this was where the mad Boxer lived. So we crashed 
in the door, which was held on the inside by a wooden bar, 
and ten yards from us across a small courtyard stood the 
Boxer on the threshold of his cottage with a Winchester 
rifle in his hand aimed at us. He was fumbling with the 
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trigger. It was the work of a moment to dash across the 
courtyard with the two Marines, and all three of us fell in 
a heap on top of him. He struggled with all the strength 
of a maniac, but was soon overpowered. Then I examined 
the Winchester rifle, which was fully loaded, but had evidently 
been lying by uncleaned for some time, with the result that 
it had become corroded with rust, which explained the un- 
successful efforts of the Boxer to fire it. 

On entering the southern gate of the Chinese City there 
are to be observed on either side of the Ta Chieh, or Main 
Street, the red walls which enclose the precincts of the Temple 
of Heaven and the Temple of Agriculture. The former was 
occupied by British, the latter by American, troops. The 
Temple of Heaven and the Altar of Heaven are held in deep 
veneration by the Chinese, for it is here that the Emperor 
as the Son of Heaven went to worship on ceremonial occasions 
to pray for guidance in his task of ruling his vast Empire 
and also in time of drought to ask for seasonable rain. 
The temple is a rotunda with an exquisite roof of blue tiles, 
and the altar is a large marble platform with tiers of marble 
balustrades and marble steps leading up to it. They stand 
in the midst of a stately park. In this demesne during the 
occupation were parked the guns of the Royal Artillery. 
Here, too, were the lines of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, the 
Naval Brigade, the Chinese Wei Hai Wei regiment and other 
troops. The park was the scene of several steeplechases, 
and even an impromptu theatrical performance took place 
here, a farce being enacted with humorous allusions to topical 
events, the Empress Dowager being made a special butt for 
banter. 

The Temple of Agriculture was associated with remarkable 
Chinese rites. Here was a plot of land which, according to 
ritual, the Emperor cultivated year by year with his own 
hands. He himself guided the plough and ploughed four 
furrows forward and four furrows backward. A mandarin 
of high rank walked on his right with a whip. Subse- 
quently the princes ploughed nine furrows each. The seeds 
were then sown by another high official. The grain which 
grew from this ceremonial sowing was in the autumn carefully 
collected and preserved for offerings to Heaven. So did the 
Emperor set an example to the farmers of his Empire. 

In the area controlled by the British were soon to be 
seen signs of reviving prosperity. The Chinese were en- 
couraged to return to their homes and re-open their shops, 
and busy markets began to grow up again, and everywhere 
were crowds of Chinese engaged in their normal occupations. 
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Other sections of Peking occupied by the Allies were 
slow in resuming normal conditions. The German area 
remained for a long time a wilderness. The Germans had 
indeed added reason for vindictiveness in the fact that their 
Minister, Baron von Ketteler, had been murdered, and they 
continued to harry the countryside far and wide with punitive 
expeditions long after the other Allies had desisted from 
hostile operations and had started the work of pacification. 
It will be remembered that the Kaiser, on the eve of the 
departure of Count von Waldersee to take command as 
Generalissimo of all the Allied troops, spoke of the “‘ Mailed 
Fist’ and of inflicting such condign punishment on the 
Celestials that they should never again dare to look askance 
at a Teuton. Inflamed by such an Imperial message, the 
Germans inaugurated a régime of blood and iron. It was 
not till the latter half of September that the Count arrived. 
The French declined to recognize his authority, but for 
the rest he was the titular head of the Allied Forces. 
In connection with the German Headquarters Staff a remark- 
able instance occurred of what might have been described 
in Greek tragedy as the irony of inevitable fate. Hearing 
of the devastating conflagrations that were taking place 
in Peking, the Count brought with him to China in sections 
an asbestos house, which on his arrival was set up in the 
heart of the Tartar City. This house eventually caught 
fire, and the German Chief of Staff, General Schwarzhoff, 
perished in the burning edifice. 

Not long after the relief it was decided to teach a salutary 
lesson to the Buddhist priests who had instigated the burning 
of the newly built British Legation summer quarters on the 
slopes of the Western Hills, a few miles from Peking. So 
an expedition was organized consisting of a force of British, 
Americans, Germans and Japanese. The objective was a 
locality known as Pa Ta Ch’u, or the Eight Great Places, 
not far from the site of the British Legation summer residence. 
The Eight Great Places were Buddhist temples, which were 
known under such picturesque names as Pao Chu Tung 
(“‘ The Precious Pearl Grotto ’’) and Hsiang Chieh Ssu (‘‘ The 
Fragrant Nook Shrine’). The love of filthy lucre had so 
far prevailed over the deep-rooted hatred which Buddhist 
priests almost invariably cherished towards the foreigner 
as to permit of the staffs of the Legations and of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs using these temples as a summer resort. 
The temples themselves were buildings of much architectural 
beauty, and the atmosphere of the locality breathed a spirit 
of idyllic charm. Miniature lotus-ponds, stocked with gold- 
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fish and carp, and tiny ornamental streams, together with an 
artistic arrangement of oleanders and other flowers in large, 
gaily coloured earthenware vases, enhanced the natural 
attractions of the spot. Near the foot of the hill, surrounded 
by the temples which stood at different altitudes on the 
declivity, was a fine many-storied pagoda. 

Here during the Boxer outbreak, as in other Buddhist 
temples in Peking and throughout the province of Chihli, 
the priests fanned the flames of the anti-foreign rising, and 
here numbers of Boxers were hypnotized to set forth todo 
their deeds of blood. The temples were indeed very nests 
of Boxers. 

To such a scene, then, I rode from Peking one fine summer 
day after the siege as one of the staff of Sir Claude MacDonald. 

The plan of action was a simple one. The British, 
American and Japanese detachments were to make a detour 
through the hills, and deploying along the crest of the declivity 
on which the temples stood, to sweep down on the position 
from the rear and dislodge the Boxers who were still frequent- 
ing the locality in considerable numbers, and drive them down 
the hill upon the German force, which was to be ready to 
intercept them in the plain. The attack from the rear 
developed according to plan, and the Boxers were dislodged 
from the temples and sent flying headlong down the slope 
under fire from our rifles. In the plain below were luxuriant 
crops of kao liang, a kind of millet, which, growing to a 
height of over eight feet, afforded ample cover. In their 
flight the Boxers threw away their weapons in the crops 
and discarded their red turbans and sashes and emerged 
indistinguishable from common coolies working in the fields. 
So not a few succeeded in eluding the German force awaiting 
them. 

After the engagement the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Claude MacDonald, held a council of war with the commanding 
officers of the various detachments to decide how to inflict 
a lasting punishment on the Buddhist priests who had been 
guilty of instigating so many crimes. It was agreed to 
raze to the ground the pagoda, which was a land-mark far 
and wide and could be descried soon after leaving the gates 
of Peking. This pagoda was, according to local folk-lore, 
an embodiment of the Feng-shuwi, or spirit which brought 
good luck to the vicinity, and therefore its destruction must 
undoubtedly have been a grievous blow to the Buddhist 
priesthood. As we started in the cool of the evening on 
our return ride to Peking, the last sight which we had of the 
Pa Ta Ch’u was at the moment when the pagoda, blown up 
by a charge of powder, crumbled into ruins. 
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The period of the occupation afforded an admirable 
opportunity for studying the characteristics and fighting 
qualities of our Allies. 

The spirit which dominated the Germans has already 
been intimated, and with German thoroughness they pro- 
ceeded to carry out to the letter the behests of their august 
Kaiser. 

The sturdy Russian soldiers showed throughout the 
operations admirable fighting qualities. It was thought 
that the Russians might endeavour to exploit the situation 
in North China to their own advantage, and that their known 
antipathy to the Japanese might lead to complications, 
but as a fact, so long as the operations lasted, they loyally 
carried out the tasks allotted to them in the councils of 
the Allies. At a later date, it is true, after the hostilities 
were ended, there was unfortunate friction between our- 
selves and the Russians over a railway question at Tientsin 

On one occasion, soon after the siege, I happened to be 
riding out to the Western Hills. I had proposed to go un- 
accompanied, though the countryside was still somewhat 
unsettled, but, carrying a revolver, I did not anticipate any 
trouble. I chanced to meet the First Secretary of the 
Russian Legation, Mr. Kroupensky, who was a friend of mine, 
when I was on the point of starting. He courteously offered 
me an escort of some twenty or thirty Cossacks, who were 
also bound for the same neighbourhood to act as guard for 
Wo Fo Ssu, the temple of the Sleeping Buddha, where the 
Russian Minister resided. I thanked him, but said I should 
hardly know what to do with them, not knowing one word 
of their language. He replied: “Ils sont trés obéissants,” 
and urged me to take them with me. So I agreed. They 
were wild-looking fellows from the bleak steppes of Russia 
or the grim forests of Siberia, mounted on shaggy Mongolian 
ponies, and superb horsemen, but they exhibited an almost 
dog-like docility and were at a nod to anticipate my every 
want, a frame of mind which perhaps gives the key to much 
that has since happened and is now happening in Russia. 

The French contingent came from Saigon, and were 
accompanied by a force of native troops from Annam, to 
whose looting propensities I have already alluded. As 
the white portion of the force had spent some years in the 
trying climate of the tropics, they had a somewhat washed- 
out appearance and could hardly be regarded as representative 
of what one would expect French troops to be. Colonel 
Marchand, of Fashoda fame, was with the French contingent, 
and by a curious coincidence was brought into touch at 
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Peking with his British confrére in that memorable episode. 
Under the altered circumstances they were the best of 
friends. 

The Japanese soldiers, clad in white uniform like the 
Russians, were very efficient, and fighting in alliance with 
the European nations, an Oriental power against another 
Oriental power, covered themselves with military renown 
and showed a moderation and discretion in their adminis- 
trative work, when the fighting was over, which was beyond 
all praise. Being comparatively near to the scene of opera- 
tions, the Japanese had been able to place a large force in 
the field at an early date, and the victorious issue of several 
of the battles fought round Tientsin and on the route to 
Peking was not a little due to the gallantry of the soldiers of 
the Mikado. 

In the late autumn, when life in Peking was settling down 
more to the humdrum, I obtained leave of absence, and 
together with certain other members of the Legation staff 
spent a holiday at the Emperor’s Summer Palace, known as 
the Yuan Ming Yuan, situated a few miles to the west of 
Peking, not far from the hills. The particular apartments 
which I occupied were on an island in the Great Lake. The 
island was connected with the grounds of the Palace by a 
marble bridge. It was on this very island that the Emperor 
was kept a prisoner by the reactionary party, represented by 
the Empress Dowager, at the time of the so-called coup 
d état. ‘The rooms were furnished with solid black wood 
furniture inlaid with marble and mother-of-pearl and had 
the usual dais, or k’ang, at one end, which is to be found 
in all Chinese houses. Under the k’ang runs a flue in 
which fuel is burnt in cold weather. The windows of these 
Imperial apartments were glazed, contrary to the usual 
custom of the country, where the windows are papered with 
translucent paper. The walls were covered with panels 
ef carved black wood, into some of which red brocade was 
inset. The carpeting of the floor was of fine white matting, 
as also the lien-izu, or curtain, which covered the door. A 
fine specimen of a vase of the Kang Hsi period set on one 
of the marble-topped tables completed the scheme of 
decoration. 

The marshes on the edge of the great lake abounded 
in wild-fowl and snipe, and good sport was to be had in 
shooting. The domains of the Summer Palace cover a large 
area, and there are many curiously laid out pleasances where 
the symbolism of the Chinese gardener find full play. Here 
but a few short moons ago the Manchu princess, with her 
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elegant coiffure, and the dainty-footed Chinese maid-of- 
honour enjoyed their leisure in the arbours among the plum- 
blossoms, screened from the malign influences of Nature by 
a spirit wall. Here they recited their favourite poems from 
the classics or perchance painted delicately on a fan the 
petals of the plum-blossom. 

The Summer Palace was guarded in the first instance 
by the Russians, and later the care of it was transferred to 
the British, and all its treasures were intact and preserved 
from the devastations of war. The most prominent feature 
is the hill known as the Wan Shou Shan, or “ Hill of Ten 
Thousand Years,” which is adorned by pavilions in the 
ornate style of Chinese architecture. The Throne Room, 
which stands nearly on a level with the lake, contained a 
magnificent collection of specimens of Chinese art, including 
representations of the phcenix and other fabulous animals 
in bronze. The taste of the genuine Chinese works of art 
was faultless, and showed Oriental craftsmanship at its best. 
Many sceptres made of black wood inlaid with carved pale- 
green jade adorned the various marble-topped tables. There 
were not lacking also specimens of European handiwork, 
such as French clocks, and suspended from the roof in front 
of the throne were candelabra of Venetian glass. The 
collection of clocks and watches was much in vogue among 
the Chinese connoisseurs of this period. Conspicuous in 
the grounds of the palace was the so-called “‘Camel’s Back 
Bridge.” This structure of pure white marble, resembling 
in its contour the hump of a camel, appealed to the eye on 
account of its beauty of line, spanning as it did one of the 
waterways leading to the Great Lake. 

In these delightful surroundings I spent Christmas of 
1900, and after this agreeable interlude I returned to Peking, 
where the sword had now been sheathed and the troops had 
made themselves snug in winter quarters, while in the 
chanceries of the Legations the Diplomatic Body were already 
engaged in roughcasting the terms of the settlement with 
China and of the Boxer Indemnity. 


EPILOGUE 


Let us not forget to view the events herein described 
and what is now happening in China in their true proportions. 
Though in her plains, as at that time the miasma of the Boxer 
Rising, so now the war-clouds of civil strife may for awhile 
obscure our vision; when the sun dissolves these puffs of 
vapour, we shall still see her sages sitting on the tops of 
her sacred mountains in Oympian calm. 

W. P. M. RussELL 


FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON THE 
ELECTRONIC REACTIONS OF ABRAMS* 


WITH SPECIAL APPLICATION TO CASES OF 
CHRONIC ILLNESS OF LONG STANDING 


THE chief obstacle to “‘ official”? recognition of the almost 
unlimited possibilities of Dr. Abrams’s discovery (and its 
general adoption by the public) lies in its scientific nature. 
This, of course, sounds paradoxical, because the ‘“‘ shibboleth” 
of the medical profession is “ science.” 

The reverse is nearer the truth. It would seem that 
orthodox medical training has the effect of so confusing the 
medical or student mind that the plain road of truth is 
obscured and lost in the vast and ever-increasing jungle of 
contradictory research and writings, which ever grows in 
the form of medical books and articles, both in the technical 
and lay Press. All these, almost without exception, deal 
with the treatment and observation of ‘‘ symptoms,” which 
are accepted by an uneducated and confiding public as the 
evidences of innumerable different diseases. 

The human body is such a vastly complex and delicately 
balanced organism that any upset in its workings, resulting 
in “ symptoms,” affords infinite variations and consequently 
a field for observation and report which is absolutely un- 
limited and beyond any brain to comprehend. Naturally, 
hardly any two observers agree, which goes to prove this 
contention. 

The writer has no doubt whatever that, so long as the 
public accept orthodox medicine, so long can (and will) 
learnedly written and able treatises pour out (in increasing 
numbers) on this inexhaustible subject of variations in the 
human organism. 

Surely it is true that great discoveries, from the minds 
of those men who are called by the name of “ genius,” 
reduce complex things to a simple formula that can be 
understood by ordinary minds? How is it reasonable to 
expect that any group of men can classify and cure illnesses, 
which vary in each individual, when the ‘ healers”? con- 
fessedly try to deal with each variation? Every individual 
has a separate and different organization with a particular 
“balance ” of mind and body and a special peculiar vibration 
rate. Say there are one million invalids in England under- 


* See ‘‘The Electronic Reactions of Abrams,” by N. Bosanquet, in the 
April National Review. 
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going some kind of medical treatment. There must be 
among these at least some hundreds of sets of “‘ symptoms ” 
recognized by the profession as requiring specific treatment. 

Consider for a moment that there are probably at least 
ten recognized and “‘ orthodox ” treatments for each ailment. 

Consider that at least seven out of every ten doctors will 
take a different view (1) of the “‘symptoms,” (2) of the 
suitable treatment. Consider, again, that each sick individual 
has his peculiar constitution which will react differently in 
each case to drugs, operations, dieting, X-rays, radium, 
psycho-analysis, etc. Perhaps you can then calculate the 
chance of a “cure”! But the curative powers of the 
human machinery, engendered by the necessity to survive 
through countless ages of struggle against enemies and 
disease, are first-class. The mechanism of the human body 
is almost fool-proof if healthy. It can (as stated above) 
become disorganized in an infinite variety of ways by disease. 
Clear out disease and the machine will function properly 
again, to a degree of efficiency exactly controlled by the 
degree of permanent injury caused by disease. 

I think that the truth of the above statements will be 
admitted (in principle at least) by anyone who has studied 
this vital subject impartially. 

It is the writer’s object to show that the work of Dr. 
Albert Abrams has gone a very long way to reducing this 
chaotic and amorphous mass of material provided, by 
treating the symptoms of disease to an exact science so 
obviously true and so reasonable that it can be accepted by 
humanity at large, and can lead to a new standard of bodily 
and mental health which would make this world a nearer 
approach to the Elysian fields of mythology. 

Disease sets up a vicious circle. Disease engenders worry, 
and worry reacts on the system and encourages disease. But 
disease comes into the body by permission of the blood. 
Perhaps the reader will doubt this last statement. It is, 
however, now admitted by the orthodox creed—-in fact, it 
is proved to satiety. 

“* Healthy blood can resist all disease.”’ 

That fact should be reflected on the sky in letters of fire 
a mile long, so that all who run might read. 

The Abrams diagnosis and treatment are at present solely 
directed to freeing the body and the mind from disease. 

A healthy mind will not “ worry.” 

Possibly because it knows it is cased in a healthy body 
which is, ipso facto, able to take care of both of them. 

Worry, anxiety, depression—what are they but symptoms 
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of disease, i.e. of impure blood? The mind and the body 
are interdependent and composed of the same materials. 
How many great men, really great in any active sphere, 
were of weak constitution ? They were great because their 
ancestors possessed healthier blood than the average, and 
passed it on to body and brain. 

Surely the lesson of all this is not obscure? But did 
Abrams, that much-calumniated American of Jewish extrac- 
tion, really solve this problem? It can be demonstrated 
that he did; to an extent which, even in its present early 
development, can clear the blood of the causes of disease. 

The diagnosis is so simple and exact in practice (though 
amazingly new and scientific in theory) that any normal 
person can follow and appreciate it. The reactions of 
disease were classified by Abrams, and these reactions can 
be and are detected at once, and easily, by a trained doctor 
and measured. They are then subjected to a wave-rate of 
vibration which breaks them down. Tests are repeated 
every ten days or so, when invariably (unless the case was 
moribund from the first) the reactions will be found to be 
diminished in strength, as measured by resistances in the 
circuit. In time they will be negative or reach a minimum 
(as in cases of patients who have had severe operations and 
whose functions cannot be normal), when the patient is 
discharged and can be eventually healthy again. Common 
sense is now required. 

The system is not magic. It is science at its best, and 
it is the greatest health discovery ever made, but it only 
assists Nature to cure. All chronic disease develops slowly. 
Nature resists infection and is only conquered slowly. 
Therefore, in the law of things, chronic disease cannot be 
finally cured quickly. 

It is advisable, or necessary when possible, to lead a 
healthy out-door life for some time in order to restore an 
impaired constitution to normal; to get as near as may be 
toNature. Failing this, the recognized principles of healthy 
living must be followed to the utmost degree practicable. 
But if the conditions of living which caused disease are 
resumed, the infection, leading to the presence of more 
reactions, will be liable to recur. Also, those bacteria which 
cause the reactions exist in various phases—some will grow 
again from “spores” or otherwise, and will require time 
and patience to eradicate. They can be eradicated in all 
cases not too far gone from the start, i.e. while the power of 
Nature to restore the normal still exists. 


Future research will improve beyond vision on the 
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present work, and an era of perfect health is not only possible 
but certain in a few generations, as certain as the develop- 
ment of wireless. To-day only a few recognize the value of 
the Abrams methods. ‘To-morrow they will be generally 
accepted. The day after they will be commonplace and 
understood, as are football or flying. 

In this discovery there lies the germ of a new life for 
man, where disease is unknown. This can be proved now. 
Men naturally discredit such statements, but a few know and 
have the chance of showing others. Let us consider one 
example only. If the blood of every child of, say, ten years 
old could be cleaned of all disease infections, why should 
illness occur at all? Only from faulty conditions of living. 
But even then, by periodical examination and treatment, 
that blood can be cleaned again and kept clean. 

Disease has not had time to sap the roots of health. 

In all this one must remember that good health is the 
birthright of mankind. 

This is work which falls naturally within the scope of 
the New Health Society. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, its distin- 
guished President, and his colleagues, have shown that they 
care nothing for the prejudices or jealousies which seem to 
beset pioneers in the art of healing. They have shown their 
object is to ascertain the truth of things, and if that truth 
is beneficial to mankind, then whatever be the prejudice 
against it, they will disseminate it for the good of humanity. 
Could any more useful work be undertaken by the New 
Health Society than investigation of the value of the Abrams 
methods both in their preventive and therapeutic aspects ? 

A low standard has been accepted so far. Perfect health 
is almost unknown, yet it is within reach of all those whose 
vitality is not already sapped. Probably this means 90 per 
cent. of the rising generation. A healthy person can ignore 
such makeshifts as “‘ dieting,’ even hygiene, if necessary. 
Any food will nourish a cowboy or a navvy; no food will 
nourish a dyspeptic. The difference is in their blood. 

Esquimaux can be healthy on raw seal. Asiatics can be 
healthy on cooked rice. The whole matter is not really 
difficult. Truth lies hidden in the thick fog of orthodox 
medicine, which has grown thicker with the treatment of 
symptoms till it is no wonder men find it hard to recognize 
the truth when they see it. The “ killing” diseases (apart 
from acute illnesses such as pneumonia, cholera, plague, etc.) 
from which most of us die—tuberculosis, kidney disease, 
heart disease, cancer, etc.—undoubtedly are the consequence 
of long-continued poisoning of the blood. 
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The basic disease reactions discovered by Abrams are 
present in all these cases. More important still, their 
absence would be impossible, or the individual would be 
well. Without them, the “ killing” disease would not have 
developed. That is the crucial fact. 

These statements are not made without consideration of 
their importance, and they can be proved without further 
trouble than intelligent inquiry over, say, a few weeks. 
Does this mean the “cure” of cancer or tuberculosis? It 
means, anyhow, the sure detection of the disease in an 
incipent stage, and the hope of “cure” (only Nature can 
“cure ’’) which depends on the degree of damage caused by 
the disease. But it does mean their general prevention if 
the blood of the present generation is kept clear of the 
reactions peculiar to these deadly diseases. 

Finally, whether the Abrams treatment effects benefit or 
not, the diagnosis is exact when properly carried out, and 
sufferers can know their real condition. 

There is nothing to prevent the use of any proved thera- 
peutic agents to assist Nature in a “‘cure’”’; as well as the 
Abrams treatment. Also, disease is not a horrible and 
incomprehensible monster hidden in the endless jungle of 
technical verbiage of medicine, but a comparatively simple 
enemy whose lair has been brought to light and who can be 
conquered. 

N. Bosanquet 
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THE GIGANTIC FISCAL ERROR 


Two young British engineers have recently visited America. 
They have published a book called The Secret of High 
Wages, from which certain false deductions have been 
drawn. 

The secret of America’s success has nothing whatever to 
do with the superiority of her workmen or of her manufac- 
turers ; it is due to the fiscal and financial policy adopted by 
that country, and to nothing else. As a proof that this. 
wonderful discovery (the secret of high wages) is nothing 
new, it is only necessary to point to the fact that the writer 
twenty-three years ago, in giving evidence before Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Commission, emphasized the fact that : 


The great factor of cheap production in modern industry was no longer 
cheap labour and cheap materials (as the Cobdenites have so long emphatically 
preached), but quantity of output, coupled with the efficient use of up-to-date 
labour-saving appliances. 


Some ten or twelve years ago the American Government 
made an inquiry into a certain trade in this and other 
countries, and in their report they emphasized the import- 
ance of high production ; in support of this fact they actually 
quoted from the Report of the Tariff Commission the above 
statement made by the writer. So it might perhaps be 
argued that the discoverer of this secret was the writer, and 
not an American, but this, of course, is not the case, because 
the principle was perfectly well recognized by British indus- 
trialists. But it is one thing to recognize a principle, it is 
another thing to carry it into execution, and the handicap 
that the British manufacturer is suffering under is the fact 
that so long as we continue to throw our market freely open 
as a dumping-ground to every foreign competitor there is 
no security for capital, and consequently no attraction to 
spend capital in this country. 

For mass production three things are essential: (1) an 
almost unlimited command of capital, (2) a large market, 
(3) a market in which you can dump your surplus output. 
The American manufacturer, protected by high tariffs, has 
a market of over 100 millions in America, in addition to 
which he has the 40-million free market of Great Britain, 
where he can dump his surplus goods under cost whenever 
he choses to do so. So that he is provided, at the outset, 
with two essentials—the protected Home Market and a 
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market where he can dump. In addition to this he has 
another most effective weapon—namely, an anti-dumping 
law, which effectually prevents any goods being sold in 
America under the price at which they are sold in the 
country of origin, so that no surplus production can be 
dumped into that market from any source whatsoever. 
America thus presents an attractive field for the employ- 
ment of capital, and the American manufacturer in conse- 
quence becomes the possessor of the first essential for mass 
production, namely, ample capital. 


The great factor of cheap production in modern industry is not cheap 
materials, nor cheap labour, but quantity of output, coupled with the efficient 
use of up-to-date labour-saving appliances. 


But the provision of labour-saving appliances means the 
expenditure of a large amount of capital. 

The following is a concrete example of the truth of the 
above statement. Some thirty years ago the writer realized 
that the factories in his industry, which had during the 
previous twenty years been passing from hand-work to 
machine-work, were built on the wrong lines, and were 
uneconomic and wasteful. He spent a considerable amount 
of time and money in devising a different plant, but to scrap 
his then present plant, and to erect a factory on the new 
lines, meant the expenditure of a large amount of capital. 
For ten years and more he carried that plan about in his 
pocket, searching for capital, but without success, as the 
trade was in a bad way, suffering from the continual raising 
of foreign tariffs and the dumping of foreign goods. One 
day, when he had been devoting several weeks with engineers 
studying plans for the suggested electric driving of the 
model works which existed only in his imagination, his 
then partner said to him, ‘ You are doing an awful lot of 
work for nothing. It will never come to anything.” The 
writer’s reply was, ‘‘ Work is like matter; it is never lost; it 
will turn up some day.” This prediction was fulfilled in a 
very remarkable manner some six months afterwards. A 
friend of his, through the death of an uncle, came into a 
large fortune. He told the writer that he felt the possession 
of such a large amount of money was a great responsibility, 
and he would like to do something which would be of real 
service. He had turned over several things in his mind, 
but what appealed to him was the model factory that the 
writer had so often talked about, and that if he liked he 
would join him. Not one single question was asked as to 
profits or prospects, the only remark when the offer was 
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gladly accepted being, “ Don’t let me down.” The money 
was thus obtained, the old factory scrapped, and the new 
one built. But the money which the writer utterly failed 
to obtain on business lines in a ten years’ quest was found 
only on absolutely uneconomic ones. The expenditure was 
justified, and in the American Report on the industry referred 
to above, which was written some ten years later, the existing 
factories in that industry in America were criticized as being 
inefficient, and it was pointed out that the factory of the 
future would have to be on the lines planned by the writer. 

Here is a case of an English manufacturer being ahead of 
the American manufacturer by some ten years, but only 
because he was able to obtain the necessary capital by an 
extraordinary piece of luck. 

The great advantage of a tariff is that it attracts capital 
into a country, and ultimately leads to cheaper production, 
whereas the present Free Trade policy drives capital out of 
the country, thereby enabling our competitors to produce 
more cheaply. If any proof of this were wanted one has 
only to point to what has happened in the case of the motor 
trade. Since the duty has been put on, the French Citroén 
Company and the Ford Company have both built huge 
works in this country costing many scores of thousands of 
pounds, and the result has been that motor-cars, contrary 
to the Free Trade theory, instead of being dearer are very 
much cheaper. If other trades had the same protection 
similar results would follow, which would mean an enormous 
expenditure in capital goods, which is just what is wanted at 
the present time, for it is the industries that produce capital 
goods, such as iron and steel and engineering, that are 
languishing. This expenditure on capital goods would 
increase the demand for commodity goods, and trade would 
benefit all round. 

For two brief years, 1919 and 1920, when British industry 
was free from foreign dumping, and there was a demand for 
their goods, English manufacturers proved themselves neither 
inefficient nor unenterprising. ‘Then when the slump set in, 
due to the restriction on credit imposed by the powers-that- 
be, they were told they ought to have known better, and 
ought not to have indulged in such rash expenditure. The 
writer only mentions this to show that, given the oppor- 
tunity, British manufacturers would not be found lacking. 

Lord Playfair, speaking at the Cobden Club just after 
America had gone in for high Protection under the McKinley 
Tariff, and when he was predicting the disasters that would 
befall America in consequence, said as follows : 
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If America be right in principle and successful in practice, then all I can say 
is that the whole of our fiscal policy is founded on a gigantic error, and must 
lead to our ruin as a commercial nation. 


‘ 


America has undoubtedly proved to be 
and successful in practice,” hence the recent visit of the 
English Trade Unionists; and unless we change our policy 
Lord Playfair’s prophecy that the whole of our fiscal policy 
is founded on a gigantic error, and must lead to our ruin as 
a commercial nation, will prove to be right. The “ gigantic 
error’ is the belief of the Cobdenites that the great factors 
in cheap production are cheap labour and cheap materials. 
This is the gigantic error. 


The great factor of cheap production in modern industry is not cheap labour, 
nor cheap materials, but quantity of output, coupled with the efficient use of 
up-to-date labour-saving machinery, 


as stated by the writer twenty-three years ago. To obtain 
this efficient labour-saving machinery means a generous 
spending of capital, and therefore the first essential is to 
make the expenditure of capital in this country attractive 
and secure. 

Some twenty years ago the late Mr. Twyford, the well- 
known sanitary earthenware potter, who realized to the full 
the importance of efficient production, erected an up-to-date 
pottery, not in England but in Germany, and speaking at a 
public meeting in Stoke he gave his reasons, which were 
that if he put his factory up in England he had only the 
English market, as the high tariff would keep him out of 
Germany, but if he put his factory up in Germany he had 
possession of the German market as well as the English. 

Now the young engineers are perfectly right. The 
secret of prosperity is high wages, because it means high 
purchasing power; but if you are to have these conditions 
in England you must have the fundamental foundation in 
the form of a tariff, and an anti-dumping law, as well as a 
similar financial policy to that of America, which would 
aim at the stabilization of prices rather than at deflation. 
In other words, give up grasping at the penny under our 
nose in the form of cheapness, thereby missing the pound’s 
worth of prosperity lying a little farther afield. 

Another great fallacy of the Cobdenites was based on 
the assumption that if industries were protected it would 
lead to inefficiency, for people would simply sit still and 
rest on their oars, and this would spell inefficiency, whereas 
Free Trade would keep them up to the mark and would 
compel them to become more efficient. That is the theory, 
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the hilt in America. Here wean call a Daniel to judgment. 
Some three or four years ago Sir E. J. P. Benn, the well- 
known Liberal and stalwart Free Trader, paid a visit to 
the States, and speaking at a dinner in Chicago said the one 
thing that struck him in America was that everyone, from 
the highest to the lowest, was striving after efficiency. 
“ Efficiency ’’ was the watchword. He added, in comparing 
America with ourselves, ‘‘ The Americans push whilst we 
lean,” and ended by saying, ‘‘ America is not heaven, but it 
is as near an economic heaven as mortal man can hope to 
attain.” 

So that after a generation of high Protection the American 
is efficient and pushes, whilst after three generations of Free 
Trade the Englishman is incompetent and leans. Another 
Cobdenite dogma gone wrong. ‘“‘ How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war perished.” 

The great factor of cheap production in modern industry is not cheap labour, 


nor cheap materials, but quantity of output, based on the efficient use of 
up-to-date labour-saving machinery. 


But if you are to have efficient up-to-date machinery you 
must be in a position to attract capital, and that can never 
be the case so long as Great Britain remains the only free 
dumping-ground in the world. The writer has given a 
concrete example of the disadvantages under which, under 
our present fiscal system, Great Britain is suffering. The 
recently published reports of the Daily Mail mission to 
Germany, and of its mission to the United States, point in 
the same direction. To-day, to take advantage of all the 
wonderful labour-saving machinery a lavish expenditure of 
capital is necessary. To a man contemplating the erection 
of an up-to-date factory in any industry comes the question, 
“Where shall I put it?” Under present conditions can 
there be any doubt as to the answer? America, with its 
highly protected 100-million market plus our 40-million 
market, or Germany, with her protected 60-million market 
also plus our 40-million market, obviously presents more 
attraction than our poor little 40-million market open to 
every foreign competitor who chooses to dump his surplus 
output on it. 

Many of the Labour leaders realize this to-day, and the 
time cannot be far distant when the great mass of Labour 
will clamour to have the labour of their hands protected. 
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ORANGES 


Ir was snowing. The streets wore a threadbare coat of 
white; not thick enough to lend them the dazzle and 
glamour of snowfields, scarcely thick enough to hide the 
grey of pavements, and not nearly disguising the brown 
mud swimming upon the cobbles of the roadway. 

Everything looked browner than usual—the houses, 
the sky, the trees in the boulevards. People hurrying 
along seemed to have skins like Red Indians, rather than 
like Europeans. I felt chilled in mind as well as in body 
as I, too, hurried along. The world is a brown affair at best 
—sordid, cold, and thankless. Warmth and summer are like 
the rest of the dreams. You open your eyes, and they are 
gone; too swiftly flitted, almost, to be remembered during 
the long hours of winter. Is there really a sun? Probably 
not. If there ever was one, no wonder the ancients 
worshipped it. 

I was rapidly passing to still more gloomy reflections 
when I turned a corner and came upon the orange shop. It 
is a shop where, I believe, other things are sold as well as 
oranges. Lemons, for instance, and bananas; dried prunes; 
figs ; dates; and even coco-nuts. There is no nonsense about 
bananas. Strictly utilitarian, they make no pretence of 
beauty, and must be a continual mortification to the proud 
plant that bears them. Prunes are all very well in their 
proper place—that is to say, in the mouth. Laid out on 
trays along the front of a shop they might just as well be 
so many lumps of coal. Dates call up visions of caravans 
winding across trackless deserts in blazing African heat. If 
I look at them long I begin to feel thirsty. I prefer the 
coco-nuts, which to me, in spite of a certain uncouthness of 
expression, are romantic creatures who could tell, if they 
would, highly spiced stories of their homes in the South 
Seas; or the figs, which though brown enough now, like 
most other things, were once green, or even purple, and 
knew as well as any other how to make water the mouth of 
him who gazed upon them. 

But it was none of these that brought me to a halt and 
held me staring. 

It was, of course, the oranges. 

Oranges don’t make one’s mouth water. Their skin is not 
the kind that allures, fragrant though it is. It is too hard 
and leathery. Never, seeing a heap of the fruit for the first 
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time, would you suspect it of containing the drink of the 
gods. Parted from its parent tree, you might, if you had 
never seen it before, imagine it to be made of india-rubber. 
A peach or a strawberry, a cherry or a plum, may at sight 
affect the palate. But the appeal of the uncut orange is 
principally to the imagination, though its cheerful colour is 
also a solace to the eye. 

With some such thoughts I stood and stared, while 
passers-by skidded round me or bumped their way past me, 
stamping their icy feet and cursing me under their breath. 
But I could not take my eyes from the shop. It was heaped 
with the fruit. It bulged out of the windows on to the 
pavement, where it was displayed on tables and in baskets. 
‘There were banks, slopes, stacks, terraces of oranges. 

Terraces ...? 

Almost I could see those terraces, parched by sunshine, 
where once I used to stroll between the orange-trees. They 
were wide and shallow terraces; not the steep staircases of 
more abrupt lands, but twenty or thirty yards deep, and 
divided into squares by the little channels cut for irrigation. 
The water came from a big cement tank set high on the 
hillside where the garden ended and the olives began. The 
olives and the asphodels; the lentisk and the heath; lavender 
and rosemary ; laurustinus and arbutus, myrtle, citisus and 
cistus. 

How hot, how aromatic, those cistus smelt! There were 
pink ones, and the white kind with brown spots, opening 
sticky blossoms for their day of life among the huge grey 
boulders and rocks where the ancient olive-trees spread long 
lichen-covered branches. I used to sit with my back 
against one side of a big stone and wonder whether a snake 
were sitting with its back against the other side. There 
were too many snakes in that paradise, but none disturbed 
me in that particular place, though I sat there day after 
day, saturating myself in the embalmed air. 

The soil was bone-dry beneath the undergrowth, and the 
blue dome above looked as if it did not know the meaning 
of the word rain. Yet the cement tank at the foot of the 
wood had water in it; and water remained in it all through 
the winter, in spite of the regular drinks it had supplied to 
the garden. Round the tank, where the channels leaked 
when they were filled, there was a little oasis of greenness. 
It was made by arum lilies, which crowded into any place 
that offered them a particle of dampness. 

When the flood was let loose from the tank, it rushed 
down shallow trenches cut along the top terrace. From this 
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main channel quantities of still smaller ditches were cut at 
right angles so as to run the length of the garden; and into 
one after the other the gardener diverted the stream with 
the flat of his spade. When enough water had run into the 
first, he closed the opening by dumping a clod of earth across 
it, and the water flowed on to the next. One by one, each 
tiny ditch received its portion; then, when the last was 
filled, it was a race back to the tank to shut off the precious 
supply. 

There was a speed and neatness about the whole business 
that used to fascinate me. 

You are thinking, perhaps, that this miracle of the 
elements whereby the thirsty earth has rain when it requires 
it, instead as with us when it is already waterlogged, was 
all for the benefit of the orange-trees. Alas! not a bit of 
it. They were inferior varieties, and scarcely ranked as 
fruit in the gardener’s eye. The apple of that orbit, the 
fruit he really cherished, was the apple of the earth, the 
potato. The new potato, the primeur, to be exchanged in 
the market-place for clinking silver—there, if you like, was 
something worth irrigating ! 

To my unfrugal mind it seemed a sin to grow vegetables 
under the orange-trees; but it was the gardener’s garden, 
and his views were other than mine. Immediately beneath 
each tree, however, a space was spared from marketable 
produce; the shade cast by the leaves not, I suppose, 
suiting the ideas of the potato. There grew violets in a 
sweet circle, seven or eight feet across. 

But not violets as we see them in England. Not those 
shy and modest little creatures of the song for which we 
seek painstakingly under their shielding leaves and pains- 
takingly pick, gathering as often as not, if we want to secure 
a stalk more than two inches long, almost as much mud as 
stem. No. These were kings of all the violets; born to 
reign over lesser blossoms, but lording it here like sovereigns 
in exile, without subjects. Or is it the subjects who are the 
exiles, far, far away in the cruel and sunless north? Be 
that as it may, nowhere have I seen violets growing as those 
grew. Ten inches high they stood, rising bolt upright 
above their leaves as if they were not violets at all, but 
peculiarly sturdy pansies. It is my belief that they were 
afraid, if they did not show themselves, that it might be 
forgotten in the presence of the orange-trees that they, too, 
had a perfume. Sweet they were—“‘ sweeter than the lids 
of Juno’s eyes,” but it might easily have been forgotten. 
High as they stretched their little green necks they could 
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not reach the level of the human nose. I used to feel sorry 
for them when I saw them standing tiptoe like any ballerina, 
determination not to be outdone by the orange flower 
discernible in every petal. I imagined I could hear them 
talking, and bent my ear to the faint chorus of their dis- 
approval. I did not agree with their opinions, but at the 
same time I could hardly find it in my heart to blame them 
if they persisted in considering that those stuck-up flowers 
were a cut beneath them in everything but the mere 
dimension of space. 

“You, up there,” they seemed to say, “ may be all very 
well in your way, and we don’t deny that you have a certain 
perfume. A child could smell it. But is it quite a nice 
perfume ? That’s the point. Is it the essence of refine- 
ment, like ours? Isn’t there on the contrary something a 
trifle Venusbergish about it? We say that there decidedly 
is. Apart from that, we think you are vulgar to look at. 
It’s hard to say exactly why, but you lack our unassuming 
modesty, our virtuous habit of keeping our gaze fixed on 
things higher than ourselves. In some ways, of course, all 
waxy as you are, you may claim to try to look stiff and 
proper. But it doesn’t come off. You may look stiff. 
But you don’t look proper. You don’t look proper at all. 
And then there’s that plan of yours of bearing fruit and 
blossom simultaneously. It’s so odd. It’s not done. We 
should really be glad if you would go and grow some- 
where else.” 

Thus the violets. .... 

But I, when I walked beneath the trees, as I loved to do 
in the scented twilight, shut my ears to such spitefulness. 

It was at that hour that the orange-blossom put forth 
its whole strength. Such a mist of perfume hung about the 
trees that the whole garden seemed to float in it. The dark 
background of leaves behind the oranges made one think of 
a night full of little moons. The oranges themselves, now 
that the sun had gone, appeared more than ever fruit for 
the gods; and though perhaps it emanated from the 
flowers rather than from the fruit, a pale light was to be 
observed about the grove for some time after the day had 
vanished. 

In such radiance, in such fragrance, the spirit seems to 
expand, to swell, to ripen, like fruit upon the tree. 

From below me, at that magic hour, the scant noises of 
the town—a quiet one at any time—rose less and less 
insistent. Beyond it, through the leaves, the sea lay, 
nervous and impatient, waiting for the moon like a lover for 
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his unpunctual mistress. Above hovered a few last feathers 
of light left by the afterglow ; and behind, when I turned at 
the end of the path, hung the dark mass of the olive wood, 
and that hill above the wood to whose top only the pines 
had dared to climb. 

And then, presently, another light would appear in the 
eastern sky, and the silver disc of the moon issue from 
behind the corner of the farthest rock. 

No love story in the world could have a more romantic 
setting than an orange grove beneath the moon. 

It must be some memory of that glamour which has 
decked the Northern bride with a sprig of the blossom and 
inserted a spray of it in her bouquet. But there is nothing 
else about the wedding ceremony reminiscent of the strange 
and perfumed silences of those breathless nights; and even 
the wedding bouquet has no concern with the echo that at 
times emphasizes rather than disturbs them. 

Is it the echo of the steps of Artemis, when the chase 
carried her through the garden, and the flowers caught her 
pure and panting breath to imprison it between their petals 
of wax, and the glossy leaves reflected the spear she 
brandished as she ran? It is said that one night as she 
passed she saw a dove—one of Astarte’s own doves 
—perched slumbering on a branch that stretched athwart 
her path. 

She had no fondness for Astarte, and the tale goes that 
she transfixed the innocent sleeper and fled onward, the 
bird dangling from her belt. But it had been a murderous 
affair, and the tree was left red with the blood of the victim. 
The red blood dripped along the boughs, to trickle, still 
dripping, among the buds; till at last, when the fruit was 
near ripening, lo! you would have thought the tree was 
decked with giant rubies. 

A wholesome fear of what Astarte’s anger might be if 
she guessed that her bird had been killed fell upon Artemis 
when, passing by the orchard again, she saw what had taken 
place. She ran for counsel to Athene, and was advised to 
soak the fruit in the gold rays of the moon till the colour of 
guilt should be lost to sight. This advice she followed; 
and soon the oranges regained their former hue, so that the 
dark deed remained undiscovered. 

Yet murder will out, and blood can never be washed 
utterly away. To this day you may find traces of it in many 
an orange. 

I give the story for what it is worth. Believe it or not 
as your temper prompts. For my part I cannot doubt 
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that it is the perfume of the goddess that still lingers among 
the orange blossoms, and that something like the reflection 
of her eyes shines from it in the twilight. 


SS) 


Brigands, one must suppose, don’t like oranges. 

When, years ago, I camped outside the walls of Tetuan, 
with all around me the farms and orange gardens of its 
citizens, it was evident that while the owners trembled for 
every other possession they felt little anxiety as to the 
safety of their orange orchards. 

Night after night the four-foot wide streets of the town 
were impassable because of the swarming live stock that was 
being driven through the gates to the shelter of the walls. 
Any creature from a cow to a barnyard fowl that was rash 
enough to get left outside would be simmering in the bandits’ 
soup a few hours later. By sunset every street and passage 
was chock-a-block with the herds of cattle, flocks of sheep 
and goats, pigs, cocks, hens, calves, lambs, and kids that 
crowded into them. The whole town became one huge 
farmyard. All night long the din never ceased. Moo, baa, 
bleat, grunt, squeal, the concert made up in perseverance 
what it lacked in variety. If the stranger, tossing about 
3 a.m. upon his pillow of moss, was able in an unex- 
pected lull to feel a quiver of hope that now at last he might 
dose off before it all began again, that hope was dashed by 
an as-yet-unnoticed voice which filled the momentary 
silence with a long-drawn, devastating whine—the whine of 
a jackal prowling under the walls. 

The voices of the brigands, whom one imagined riding 
down from their mountain fastnesses in the soundless single 
file of rough discipline, all excitement masked behind an 
Eastern impassiveness, hearts beating fast nevertheless at 
the prospect of a rich booty which they were fated not to 
find—these voices never reached me. Yet, when they had 
spent the night in scouring the dark plain without looting 
so much as a belated goat, it seems improbable that their 
feelings should have remained unexpressed. Somehow, one 
doesn’t think of a bandit as the sort of man to suffer in 
silence. On the other hand, why did they always leave the 
orchards untouched ? It is true there may not have been 
much sale for oranges in the Atlas range, and brigands may 
not, on general principles, prefer a fruit diet. Still, any diet 
at all must have been hard to come by at times for those 
half-savage tribesmen, and it seems odd that a robber 
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leader, worthy of his position, should have seen fit to leave 
behind him any food hie could have carried off. Besides, a 
juicy, over-ripe, well-aimed orange is by no means to be 
despised as a weapon of offence, and I understand that 
ammunition is none too plentiful in the mountain-tops. 
However, the thief in the night notoriously likes to do 
his work: when all is quiet, and perhaps the robbers were 
really frightened away by the nightingales, whose uproar 
would have deadened the noise made by an invading army. 


Ss) 


We—my mother, two sisters, and myself—were supposed 
to owe our immunity from attack when we camped under 
the walls to the section of the Moorish Army detailed by the 
kindness of the Legation at Tangier to escort us, 

Shrouded in a blue cloak and mounted on a small red- 
caparisoned pony, his beard, like the Earl of Coventry’s, a 
foot before him and his hair a yard behind, he rode ahead 
when we trekked, brandishing the long gun that was the 
pride of his old age and our only defence. It was a beauti- 
ful gun. Of immense length, flint-locked, verses of the 
Koran inlaid in ivory and mother-of-pearl from stock to 
muzzle, it was naturally too valuable to be exposed to the 
risks of travel. Miles of red felt bandages veiled its beauties 
and so effectually disguised it that, unless the brigands 
treated their own weapons with the same tender care, it 
seemed doubtful whether, if we met, the fact that the army 
carried a firearm would altogether check their mad onslaught. 
Perhaps the gun would have figured as an orange branch: to 
signify that we had no wish to use violence, and deprecated 
the idea of anything of the sort on the part of the foe. At 
all events we were not molested in our camps below the 
walls. All around us were the high white stone barriers 
that encircled the gardens of the prominent Tetuanians. It 
was tantalizing to catch glimpses over them of glossy leaves 
where the innumerable nightingales lifted up their voices in 
ceaseless melody, and to know that the moon was shining 
inside those gardens as well as outside them. 

As the ground was hilly it was possible from the upper 
slopes to look down into the enclosures. They were thickly 
planted with orange-trees; the green riband of them sur- 
rounded the town as those ramparts of medizval fortresses 
which were separated by the lists from the main defences 
surrounded the castles of chivalry.. Sometimes. after a 
shower when the sunlight was glittering on the watered 
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tree-tops; you might fancy them a series of dark, encircling 
lakes, where, here and there, a green-roofed, whitewashed 
summer-house rose like an island temple from the sparkling 
ripples of foliage. 

There were orange-trees too in the courtyards of the 
Tetuan town houses. Little courts full of them, with a 
lemon or so to shade the pool of goldfish and lily globes, and 
an Ethiopian slave, kilted and draped in scarlet cotton, to 
stand like a statue at the corner of the path, with the 
turquoise of the sky and the emerald of the leaves reflected 
on her skin of polished ebony till she seemed to be hung 
with all the jewels of Aladdin. 

In a house possessing one of the most beautiful of these 
courtyards we sat on the floor to drink red-hot tea, to eat 
honied cakes and to admire the looking-glasses and the 
clocks which in their hundreds decorated the walls. Our 
host clapped his hands and a slave stepped forward with a 
basket full of jasmine blossoms, half of which she poured 
into my lap—rather an embarrassing gift to dispose of, till 
by an inspiration I slipped them down inside my sunshade. 
We were shown the other rooms, all empty save for a mat 
or a few cushions; nor was the piéce de résistance, the bath- 
room, denied to our admiring gaze. It was a shallow 
cupboard, perhaps fourteen inches deep, with a tap half-way 
up the wall, from which issued a thin stream of poisonously 
smelling water. On entering your bathroom, you pre- 
sumably, if thin, shut yourself into utter darkness, turned 
on the tap, and by means of an almost imperceptible hole 
in the floor avoided flooding the room. If fat, you left the 
door open and let it flood. 

Last of all our host led us to the roof to admire the view. 
All around us lay the flat white house-tops of Tetuan, dotted 
with green roofs of mosque and minaret. Beyond them 
sapphire and amethyst mountains beckoned like the path 
to paradise. Between town and foothills I could see the 
cool glossiness of orange-trees filling the white-walled 
orchards where I longed to wander. Now, I felt, was the 
time to extract an invitation to do so. The sun beat down 
fiercely on our heads as I turned to my host. Never had 
the weather been hotter or more dazzling. Instinctively my 
fingers found the spring of my parasol. Opening and 
raising it simultaneously, I was instantly smothered in a 
downpour of jasmine blooms. . . . 

Those orange groves were not for me. Yet I feel that 
our friend could have done worse than take me to them. 
Other visitors might have appreciated them less. There are 
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people who are left cold by orange gardens. There are 
people to whom oranges suggest simply something to eat— 
who look on them merely as food. I hasten to admit that 
they are food. But even considered as victuals, what 
wonderful victuals ! 

Food they are, and drink they are; and you may eat a 
dozen oranges and find a different flavour in each of them. 

The orange of Jaffa is not like the orange of Seville. 
The orange of South Africa is not to be confounded with 
either of them; nor does the fruit which hails from Cali- 
fornia resemble the green orange of the West Indies, which 
refuses to change its colour shine the sun never so 
equatorially. 

Truly the grape is a noble fruit, nor have poets ever 
wearied of singing the praises of the vine. 

But who shall arise to sing the song of the orange ? 


MARION PHILLIMORE 
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AN INFANTRYMAN THINKS ABOUT WAR 


My only apology for this short article must be the fact 
that, whilst we have heard a good deal about future develop- 
ments of the Art of War from the standpoint of the brilliant 
young staff officer, the tank enthusiast and the aeroplane 
enthusiast, the voice of the humble common or garden 
infantryman is apt to be one crying in the wilderness. Those 
of our modern military experts who are not prepared to lay 
him “gently with the Viking upon the poetic shelf,” are 
prone to relegate him to colonial expeditions in mountainous 
regions or regions inaccessible to mechanicalized transport. 
We are constantly assured that the conditions of the world 
war, 1914-18, are never likely to recur again; that the 
post-war tank and the post-war aeroplane have revolution- 
ized all our conceptions of warfare; that the next war is 
going to be one of movement—swift, short, and decisive. 
Is all this quite so certain, or is it a re-hash of theories 
current among the “experts” of 1914? Picture the war 
of 1914 fought with the weapons we have to-day. Is it not 
probable enough that with armies as evenly balanced in 
technical equipment, moral, numbers and training, as in 
the Marne campaign, the thing would merely work out into 
a general stalemate? Super-tank would neutralize super- 
tank; super-aeroplane would neutralize super-aeroplane ; 
mobile mechanicalized infantry columns would neutralize 
one another, and the result ?—why, trench warfare as in 
1914 ! fought, of course, with more highly developed weapons, 
but trench warfare, the combat of infantry against infantry. 
Analyse the super-tank and you find a land warship; 
a warship, however, which to the limitations imposed upon 
naval design adds other limitations peculiar to an armoured 
vessel fighting on land. The warship proper is hampered 
as to size only by existing docking accommodation. Naval 
battles are fought at such immense ranges that the factor 
of reducing the size of the target offered, scarcely comes into 
consideration. Moreover, the bulk of the hull is in any 
case submerged. But a tank cannot afford to expose an 
enormous target to the hostile artillery, and whilst she 
possesses the power to manceuvre across country, she will 
usually be dependent upon roads for approach marches. 
These considerations cramp her severely as to size. To 
this must be added the dilemma which confronts the tank 
designer, as also the designer of warships—you cannot 
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crowd everything into the one design. A compromiseless 
tank/is as much of an absurdity as a compromiseless warship. 
If you are going to have very heavy armour you must 
sacrifice speed and guns; if you are going to have speed 
you must sacrifice guns and armour. During the war we 
saw this process of differentiation well started with the 
appearance of “male” and “female” tanks, “‘ whippets,” 
and Renaults. It is a process which is bound to develop. 
We shall no doubt have fast reconnaissance tanks and heavy 
“ battle” tanks, a throw-back to the light irregular Pandours 
and heavy cuirassiers of eighteenth-century warfare. 

The decisive factor in considering the combat of light 
and heavy tanks against entrenched infantry and guns is 
that a vehicle moving across country under its own power 
cannot carry anything like the weight which can be trans- 
ported by a broad-gauge railway, or even by wheeled road 
lorries. This factor of weight may be held to include 
everything required for battle—offensive and defensive 
weapons, ammunition, supplies, etc. The practical working 
is that a force of tanks and mechanicalized infantry operating 
in a highly industrialized, well-roaded and well rail-roaded 
country is only going to be really useful so long as it acts 
swiftly and by surprise. Let the enemy once get warning, 
whether by aerial reconnaissance or good intelligence work, 
of what is in the wind, and he can transport by rail and 
lorry a weight infinitely superior to that transported by 
cross-country vehicles. This weight may take ultimately 
the form of heavy guns and entrenched infantry; it may 
take the form of counter-tanks; but in any case, unless 
powerfully supported from its own army, the attacking 
force would be wise to disappear. 

The combat of tanks pure and simple against entrenched 
infantry and guns obviously partakes very much of the 
combat of ships against forts. This was seen at a glance 
alike by Lord Kitchener and by Hindenburg, and it made 
them both sceptical as to the power of the tank to gain a 
decisive victory unaided. Kitchener foresaw that the 
enemy’s field artillery would be the tanks’ most dangerous 
foe, and the incident at Cambrai, where one German field- 
gun knocked out a baker’s dozen of tanks, showed the justice 
of his vision. The tank, in fact, unless strongly supported 
by the other arms, is herself a@ much more conspicuous 
target than the enemy’s trenches, the field of vision from 
her gun-ports is even narrower than that from a ship’s 
turrets, her chances of registering a hit from her own guns 
upon well-concealed artillery are infinitesimal; her only 
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real weapon, and in this the analogy fails with the ship at 
sea versus forts, is the moral effect of her charge and her 
chance of actually overrunning the enemy’s trenches and 
engaging his guns at point-blank range. This potentiality 
of delivering a coup de grace at close range may, perhaps, 
be compared with a destroyer which, if she can get close 
enough, can torpedo a battleship. Yet it is only necessary 
to remember how seldom it happened during the war that 
destroyers actually torpedoed battleships, to recognize that 
the chance of a tank charge getting ‘‘ home” against well- 
served and well-concealed quick-firing artillery is far from 
rosy. If destroyers capable of covering a mile in two 
minutes, and with such huge and sharply defined targets 
as great battleships, were in most cases unable to face the 
hurricane of fire from quick-firing medium artillery, even 
when, as at Jutland, they had co-operation from their own 
battleships, how much chance has a tank got, even if moving 
at thirty miles an hour—and she seldom or never gets 
anything like her “legend” speed in practice—of getting 
in a decisive blow? All this is not to suggest that a tank 
charge cannot gain great results if it comes as a surprise. 
Most of the really good work done by tanks in the war was 
done by surprise, or when the enemy was partially demoral- 
ized. The point is that the tank cannot hope to beat down 
an enemy’s resistance by long-range fire; she must get to 
very close quarters to be at all useful, and to get to close 
quarters means running the gauntlet of a tempest of fire 
comparable with that which riddled the French cuirassiers 
in 1870. And the modern quick-firing gun is certainly 
going to be a very much more effective weapon against 
modern tanks than was the Prussian needle-gun against 
French cavalry. 

We continually return to the issue that the tank is 
truly dangerous when it acts by surprise. The prospect of 
a steel monster, its sides impenetrable to the infantryman’s 
small-bore rifle, sweeping down upon our trenches at a rate 
of twenty miles an hour, is a prospect no infantryman can 
be expected to relish. On the other hand, it is by no means 
easy to surprise a watchful enemy, nor does there seem to 
be any reason why the infantryman should not be re-armed 
and re-equipped so as to give him a reasonable chance of 
beating off tanks, at all events light tanks, even if unsup- 
ported by artillery. The small-bore rifle is a purely modern 
development designed for hitting men, not for piercing 
armour plate. Now that the tank has appeared on the 
scene, why not return to a larger calibre ? Old Brown Bess 
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fired a bullet sixteen to the pound; there is no particular 
difficulty in designing an automatic or semi-automatic 
rifle to fire ounce bullets. Certain selected men might 
even be armed with a species of automatic elephant rifle 
to fire armour-piercing bullets weighing four to six ounces. 
Our present-day Lewis guns might well be replaced by 
weapons of this description. They would be equally good 
against tanks or infantry. Moreover, a certain number of 
small handy land mines might be carried among infantry 
baggage carts. During the war battleships gave minefields 
a very wide berth, and a mine which a battleship would 
scarcely feel would make a bad mess of a tank. Certainly 
they would be very chary of charging over any reputed 
minefields. 

The limited scope of this article renders it necessary for 
me to deal very briefly with other matters of interest from 
the infantry standpoint. It is pleasant to note that our 
dear old friend, the “‘ bolt from the blue,”’ has at last returned 
from banishment, although in a new form. Now it is a 
sudden attack by aeroplanes submerging London, War 
Office, Parliament and all, in a flood of gas even more poison- 
ous than that emitted by our legislators. ’Orrible picture. 
But is it really likely that the enemy’s bombers would reach 
London unobserved? And how many bombs and how 
much gas would be required to get in a really effective 
“hit” at so vast a city as London? A sporadic bombard- 
ment of English towns is certainly not going to break the 
fighting spirit of our people if convinced that we are fighting 
in a just cause. It would be more likely to fire us to redoubled 
exertions. Further, the point may be made that bombing 
expeditions are going to be very dangerous unless one side 
or other has complete and undisputed mastery of the air, 
and at the outset neither side is likely to be able to claim 
this. To launch one’s air squadrons into a zone thick with 
anti-aircraft guns and devices—and the great centres of 
population in all countries will certainly be very strongly 
defended against air attack—to risk having one’s own 
aircraft seriously, perhaps fatally, knocked about and 
battered whilst the enemy air fleet remains in being, scarcely 
seems a game truly worth the candle. 

A point apt to be overlooked is that no aeroplane can 
remain in the air indefinitely ; sooner or later it must come 
to earth, if only to replenish fuel. It is, besides, a very 
fragile mechanism dependent upon highly organized work- 
shops and a highly trained ground staff for constant repair 
and overhaul. Even a battleship is tied down to its base 
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for fuel supplies and docking facilities; an aircraft is the 
child of its base in infinitely greater degree. The best answer 
to air raids is, of course, to attack the enemy’s air bases. 
How are you going to do this? You cannot do it by air 
raids and bombing. These air bases will be very well 
concealed, and equipped with powerful anti-aircraft defences. 

In the long run it will be found that armies and fleets will 
be required. It is again, and in the essence, a question of 
weight-carrying. Needless to go into mathematical formule 
to demonstrate that the aeroplane is a very costly and 
uneconomical weight-carrier as compared with the railway, 
the cargo ship, or even the road lorry. But, all other things 
being equal, it is the side which can bring the heaviest 
weight in men, guns, explosives, etc., within the shortest 
time and at the decisive point which stands to win a 
war. To a civilian mind the prospect of a thousand aero- 
planes with a thousand tons of explosives whirling along 
at a hundred and twenty miles an hour seems a terrific idea, 
but the advance of an army with hundreds of thousands 
of road lorries, and a vast railroad system at its back, repre- 
sents an infinitely greater volume of aggressive power than 
the sporadic action of air-bombers. With modern transport 
facilities its rate of advance depends largely upon the nature 
of the resistance. It can load its infantry on motor lorries 
and cover a hundred miles a day. Of course, the rate of a 
tortoise as compared with the one hundred miles an hour 
or so of the aeroplane! Still, even the hare learnt that the 
tortoise was not to be despised! What is going to happen 
to a country which pins its entire faith to an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful air fleet as compared to one weaker in the air, 
but which has a powerful fleet and army? Why, in the 
course of a few days, mobile columns would have seized the 
air fleet’s bases. No doubt this would have done a good deal 
of harm, bombing, but its powers in that direction would 
have been checked by defending aircraft and anti-aircraft 
defences. And once robbed of its bases it would be lost ! 

Of course, this is putting a very extreme case. No 
country, in practice, is going to disband its fleets and armies 
and depend upon air power alone. The next war will 
probably see combined and simultaneous movements by 
fleets and armies and in the air. The demand for aircraft 
for strategic and tactical reconnaissance work will scarcely 
leave much available for bombing and “raiding.” No 
power, it must be remembered, is likely to maintain in time 
of peace such an air force as we saw in the Great War. It 
is probable that at the outbreak of the next conflict our air 
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fleet will bear as much relation to that of 1918 as the British 
battle fleet of 1914 did to that of Nelson’s day. The types 
will be infinitely superior, but the numbers will be far inferior 
to the ratio of national wealth. And “ civilian” aircraft 
are of doubtful value for military purposes. The tendency 
is much more likely to be to conserve aircraft than to 
squander them uselessly. 

The same reasons which urge that infantry should be 
armed with a large calibre rifle for use against light tanks 
apply equally to the case of the low-flying aeroplane. There 
were abundant instances during the war of aircraft flying 
within a few hundred yards of infantry “ peppering ” them 
with machine-guns and raising Cain in general. The 
infantryman ought to have a weapon which, if he hits his 
mark, offers him a reasonable chance of bringing his “ bird ” 
down. <A heavy armour-piercing bullet can alone do this. 

Summarizing this article: so long as the bulk of the 
world’s commerce is carried by ships and along roads and 
railroads, so long will the Art of War resolve itself into the 
effort by one belligerent to seize and maintain control of 
the great centres of communication vital to the life of the 
adversary. Where this latter is a people organized for war 
and resolute for victory, nothing in the nature of sporadic 
raiding operations is likely to affect the issue one way or the 
other. Rapidly moving ‘ mechanicalized” columns may 
play a great part in seizing strategic points, but only insomuch 
as their operations are part of a general plan and not con- 
sidered as an end in themselves. For the rest, great battles 
will have to be fought, battles with the entire strength of 
the nation concentrated for a smashing blow. In these 
battles the infantry will continue to bear a decisive part. 
Whether loaded on to mechanicalized transport and rushed 
to the critical point ; whether employed, spade in hand, in 
digging lines of earthworks ; whether creeping to the attack 
in wake of a smoking barrage, it will be the breaking strain 
of the infantry which will bring the snapping-point of victory 
or defeat. 

VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS 
(“A Rifleman ’’) 
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THE HOME OF THE GODOLPHINS 


Or the inner life of none of the statesmen of the age of 
Anne do we know so little as of that of Sidney Godolphin. 
Memorable he will always be as the first of those modern 
English ministers who were able and honest administrators, 
whose main object was the efficient conduct of the 
Exchequer, and as Lord High Treasurer from 1702 to 1710, 
when he was, in modern phraseology, Prime Minister. As 
a man, however, he remains singularly obscure, and we 
think of him to-day only as a Minister of the Crown. 

Like Robert Harley, his successor as first Minister, 
Godolphin did not derive his administrative gifts—his 
shrewdness and industry—from a commercial parent ; 
Godolphin was the third son in a family of sixteen, children 
of a Cornish country gentleman, Harley was the heir of a 
Herefordshire squire. The family of Godolphin had, long 
before Sidney Godolphin was born, held a prominent place 
in Cornish life. They were extensive landowners and 
active men of business, interested as such in the then 
flourishing industry of tin-mining. Their home was 
Godolphin House, and here Sidney Godolphin was born in 
1645, and here he certainly passed the early years of his 
boyhood, how much of his later youth was spent in Corn- 
wall it is impossible to say. At any rate in 1664, at the age 
of nineteen, he became a page at the Court of Charles II, 
when he finally forsook Cornwall. Even in 1668, when he 
was elected member for Helston and so began a long 
political career, he did not visit his old home. Born a 
Cornishman, there was nothing in his nature or his career 
of the ardent Celt of the West. 

Godolphin House should be seen now by anyone who is 
interested either in the political personalities of the 
eighteenth century or the historical homes of England, for 
it might, as the famous house of Burke in Buckinghamshire 
has done, at any moment disappear. As it is, we can see 
now only a remnant of the great mansion of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, much of it in the later period 
having been destroyed by fire. But even so, one can still 
in some measure visualize Godolphin House, standing 
imposingly, the centre of a large estate, among the bare 
Cornish fields, in the inland part of the county—if any- 
where in Cornwall in its proximity to the sea can be called 
inland—between St. Ives and Helston. It still recalls the 
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family, the man, and the age, in which he filled so prominent 
and honourable a part, for the country around is not different 
from that which Sidney Godolphin looked on as a boy. 

After he left his home, Sidney Godolphin saw but little 
of the ancestral mansion. Presently it passed out of his 
family, for when Francis, the second and last Earl of 
Godolphin, to whom the title had passed on the death of 
the statesman in 1712, and who had inherited the estate 
on the death of his uncle, Sir William Godolphin, in 1716, 
died in 1768, the Earldom which had been conferred on 
Sidney became extinct, and therefore the estate vested in 
his grand-daughter Mary, daughter of the second Earl and 
wife of the Duke of Leeds. To this family it was trans- 
ferred and remained in it till Godolphin House and part of 
the Godolphin estate were, in 1921, sold to a gentleman 
who became occupier and farmer of the land. After his 
death, the place was purchased by another farmer, who is 
now the owner of this historic house and of a farm of five 
hundred acres, extending to and enclosing part of the moor- 
land which reaches the crest of Godolphin Hill. 

Twelve miles from Penzance and two miles inland from 
the village of Breage, one comes to the scattered cottages 
of Godolphin village, since 1846 part of an ecclesiastical 
parish. Half a mile farther is a short avenue of unimposing 
and not ancient trees which leads to Godolphin House. 
Like all Cornish mansions, Godolphin House was a low 
building, the main entrance, which is intact, is impressive; 
eight granite columns support a long front with a battle- 
mented parapet, which was added some time after Sidney 
Godolphin’s death. Passing beneath the colonnade through 
a Jacobean doorway, part of an older structure, one enters 
a quadrangle, and then it is seen how the glory of Godolphin 
House has departed. The east and west sides are partially 
intact, but of the southern end with a Tudor doorway only 
@ ruined wall remains, much covered with ivy. At the 
south end of the west wing on the first floor is a large room 
known locally as the King’s Room, which is now used as 4 
granary and storehouse. The fireplace is blocked up, but in 
the southern wall are carved pilasters and a canopy which 
is said to be the head of an ancient bedstead, but which was 
probably a fireplace of Jacobean design. On the opposite 
side of the same wall are the remains of some oak panelling 
of little merit. Fortunately the east wing extends to 
greater length, and on the ground floor as one enters is 4 
room with an imposing fireplace at the north end, much 
fine linen-fold panelling and a remarkable ceiling, the bosses 
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of the cross ribs at the intersecting points having deeply 
carved floriated designs. This is evidently the room which 
Mr. Hugh Elliot in his Life of Godolphin speaks of as the 
banqueting-hall, the southern end being now partitioned 
off. Here, at any rate, one is more in touch with the life of 
the past made more vivid by the contrast between these 
remains of ancient dignity and the homely furniture of a 
Cornish farm. So, too, when in the neglected garden one 
sees the fish-ponds, where no doubt Sidney played in his 
youth, the contrast between the past and the present is 
even more vivid. 

One comes nearest, however, to Godolphin as a man in 
the ancient church of Breage, two miles from Godolphin 
House. At the east end of the south aisle is the Godolphin 
Chapel, and at the foot of a stone altar is a small plate with 
an inscription to the memory of Margaret, wife of Sidney 
Godolphin, who died on the second of September 1678. 
This is the original or a facsimile of the plate of the coffin, 
which was found during the restoration of 1890 a few feet 
below the surface, as were the slabs of which the altar is 
formed. 

Margaret Godolphin has been immortalized by John 
Evelyn’s biography of his friend, where only do we obtain 
some kind of glimpse of Godolphin himself as a man, for in 
the innumerable letters written by or to him and preserved 
in various collections of historical manuscripts we see only 
the statesman and the official. Of no man in the age of 
Anne is the inner life so obscure. Godolphin and Margaret 
Blagge were married on May 16, 1675. ‘ This day,” is the 
entry in Evelyn’s Diary, ““was my dear friend Mrs. Blagge 
married at the Temple Church to my friend, Mr. Sidney 
Godolphin, Groom of the Bed Chamber to his Majesty.” 
The marriage at the time was not made known, and it was 
not until after Margaret Godolphin, in 1677, returned from 
France, whither she had accompanied Lady Berkeley, the 
wife of the English Ambassador, that the marriage became 
public and that Margaret and Sidney Godolphin lived 
together. The union was very short. for Margaret 
Godolphin died in September 1678 after the birth of a son. 
Her death was a tragic commentary on a passage in a charac- 
teristic letter to Evelyn written by her in the previous year. 
“God Almighty has been infinitely gracious to me this year, 
for he has brought me back into my owne native country in 
safety and honourably prospered me in my temporall affairs, 
above my expectation, continued my health and my friends ; 
delivered’d me from the torments of suspense; given me a 
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husband that above all men living I value; in a word I 
have little to wish butt a child and to contribute something 
to my friends happiness which I most impatiently desire.” 

But for John Evelyn, the lifelong friend of Sidney 
Godolphin, a later generation would never have known and 
appreciated, as we now do, this beautiful, charming, and 
intelligent woman. Evelyn has also told how her husband 
was so overcome with grief at her premature death that he 
could not travel to Cornwall, and he has told of the journey 
from London to Godolphin House of the imposing cortége, 
and how, on an autumn day, Margaret Godolphin was 
buried in the ancient church of Breage. 

It is surprising that she, a Suffolk woman, should have 
desired to be buried in Cornwall, but it may be that she 
wished to identify herself, as far as she could, with her 
husband’s ancient family. At the beginning of their married 
life, Sidney and Margaret Godolphin had thoughts of leaving 
London and the Court and of seeking happiness in the quiet 
of the country, and had Margaret Godolphin lived, it may 
be that her husband would have forsaken an official career 
which was but just beginning. As it was, Godolphin, after 
the death of his wife, dedicated his life to the service of his 
country, steadily, patiently, without enthusiasm. It is the 
merest surmise, but perhaps, in the patriotic and careful 
work of the statesman, we may see the influence of Margaret 
Godolphin long after her death, for Godolphin’s manner of 
serving his country would have appealed to her well- 
balanced and clear mind. Be that as it may, it is only in 
the decaying remains of Godolphin House and in the remote 
and ancient church of Breage that it is now possible to feel 
in contact with Sidney and Margaret Godolphin. 

KE. 8. Roscor 


THE CLOCK SET BACK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE issue of the National Review for September 1925 
contained an article, under the caption “ First Fruits of 
an Unnatural Alliance,” on the South African Mines and 
Works Amendment Bill, 1925, popularly known as the 
Colour Bar Bill. This Bill passed the House of Assembly 
in that year, but was rejected by the Senate. The follow- 
ing session the Government again introduced and passed 
the Bill in the Lower House, and again the Senate rejected it. 

The South Africa Act, 1909 (Section 63), provides a 
solution of such an impasse by the device of a joint session 
of both Houses of Parliament, and this the Government 
called for. As the Pact majority in the Assembly was far 
greater than the South African Party majority in the 
Senate, and as the voting had been on purely party lines 
heretofore, it was obvious what the result would be. The 
joint session met for the first time on Friday, May 7th, 
and all was over on the following Wednesday. All, that 
is, except the consequences. 

Before dealing with the proceedings in the joint session 
it will be useful to go back to the general position last 
year when the Bill was first tabled, and the happenings 
since. 

The Union was constituted in 1910, and one of the early 
laws of the first Government (of which General Botha 
was Premier, with General Smuts as his right-hand man) 
was the Mines and Works Act 12 of 1911, to consolidate 
the various laws in the Union relating to mines works 
and machinery. Section 4 of this Act provides, inter aha, 
that the Governor-General may make regulations in respect 
of certificates of competency required from persons em- 
ployed at or about mines works or machinery, which 
regulations may differ in different provinces or mining 
districts. Under this section regulations were framed pro- 
viding for certificates of competency for men handling 
machinery of various kinds, which ‘‘ competency ” included 
the possession of a white skin. After many years’ applica- 
tion of these regulations in the Transvaal, Mr. Hildick- 
Smith, the manager of a mine on the Witwatersrand, was 
in 1923 put on trial for a breach of the Act in that he 
had employed a native on work reserved to white men 
under the regulations. The Supreme Court held that in 
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so far as the proviso of colour was concerned the regulations 
were ultra vires, and Mr. Hildick-Smith was acquitted. 

Soon after came a general election, and the Nationalist- 
Labour Pact Government was called to office, with General 
Hertzog as Prime Minister. Towards the end of his first 
year of office the Premier announced the outlines of a 
native policy for the Union which he proposed in due course 
to embody in Bills to be laid before Parliament. He 
adumbrated changes in the Constitution in order to provide 
for a number of members of Parliament to be specially 
chosen to represent natives, for the segregation of natives 
in special areas, and so on. He stated that his policy 
would be for the benefit of the blacks equally as for the 
whites, and that full opportunity for study and discussion 
would be given before his Bills were taken through 
Parliament. 

Meanwhile the Labour Party were getting restless over 
the Hildick-Smith case. Notwithstanding the fact that no 
change in the policy of the mining houses or displacement 
of whites by blacks in the occupations hitherto reserved 
to whites by the illegal regulations had taken place, Labour 
clamoured that the matter was urgent and persuaded the 
Government to table the Mines and Works Amendment 
Bill last year. The purpose of the Bill was to legalize 
the regulations, and it reads as follows: ‘‘ Section 4 of the 
Mines and Works Act 1911 is hereby amended by the 
addition to the end of Sub-section (1) of the following... 
the regulations may provide that in such provinces or 
areas aS may be specified in the regulations certificates 
of competency in any occupation referred to shall not | 
be granted to natives or Asiatics and the regulations may © 
restrict certain classes of work to or impose duties on 
persons other than natives and Asiatics and may generally 
apportion work as between natives and Asiatics and other 
persons respectively in respect of mines works and 
machinery.” 

It should be noted that, before the annexation of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State in 1902, a colour bar 
did exist in these States. This was repealed under Crown 
Colony Government, and it is certain that the framers of 
the Act of 1911 intended that the regulations therein 
provided for should be used to re-introduce the colour 
bar. It is equally certain that neither Parliament nor 
the country realized the implications of Section 4; indeed, 
it was not until 1914 that Mr. Merriman, the father of the 


House, raised the question in the Assembly. Owing to 
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the war the matter could not be efficiently tackled, and 
the status quo was maintained until the Hildick-Smith 
judgment brought about the present position. 

The opposition to the principle embodied in the Bill 
of giving the Governor-General, i.e. in effect the Minister 
of Mines, power to restrict and prevent the native from 
exercising his skill and ability in such occupations as involve 
the use of machinery, was slow in becoming vocal. The 
natives are largely inarticulate, the vast majority are 
entirely unskilled and therefore not personally interested, 
and the protests of the small minority who by their standard 
of education, skill, and aspirations were immediately affected 
were scattered and ineffectual. The white friends of the 
native, too, were slow, and even after the Senate had 
thrown out the Bill, the wild words of Pact supporters 
against the so-called iniquity and illegality of the Senate’s 
action focused attention on the constitutional position 
rather than on the Bill itself. Indeed, it was not until 
the joint session had been decided on that a petition from 
clergy of various denominations, including two ministers of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, was forwarded to the Prime 
Minister. The petition respectfully expressed the hope 
that the Bill should not become law on the grounds “ that 
the proposals violate moral and religious principles. . . . It 
is, we hold, wrong that any man should be debarred by 
law from doing any kind of work for which he is qualified, 
and it is certainly wrong that any man should be legally 
prohibited from doing such work merely on the ground of 
colour” (“colour”’ here obviously meant race and could 
only be understood in that sense). 

The proceedings in the joint session were conducted 
with great decorum and a due sense of the seriousness of 
the issues involved. The speeches on both sides were at 
a high level, marred by one unfortunate exception only, 
the speech of the Prime Minister. The views of the Oppo- 
sition were adequately expressed by General Smuts, who, 
in reply to the hope expressed by the Government that 
nothing would be said to stir up the feelings of the natives, 
pointed out that ‘“‘ nothing we can say will do as much 
harm and have as far-reaching effects on public opinion 
as the Bill itself.” There was no urgency, as since the 
Hildick-Smith judgment abolished the colour bar no change 
had taken place, and it could not be said that the natives 
had taken any advantage of the position to crowd into 
skilled employment. And then he repeated an offer which 
had been previously made by the Opposition: ‘‘ Let us 
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recognize facts and let us stick to the old colour bar regu- 
lations as they formerly existed in the mining industry in 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State.” The Government 
had not accepted this offer, and he could only think their 
action unintelligible, unless the Government intended to go 
much farther: “that they want power in this Bill to deal 
comprehensively with one aspect of the native question.” 
And again: ‘‘ The Government is forging a weapon here 
which may be used afterwards to re-shape the native 
policy of the country. All that is necessary is to legalize 
the old state of affairs, and it is unnecessary to take far- 
reaching, sweeping powers which will enable the Govern- 
ment to draw a colour distinction and limit the powers 
and assign duties not only in regard to the mining industry 
but in regard to all works and users of machinery in the 
Union. To my mind the greatest danger is in the effect 
such action will have on native opinion.” 

The Prime Minister, who followed the Leader of the 
Opposition, twitted him for the attitude he now took up, 
seeing that he, as Minister of Mines in 1911, was responsible 
for the ‘Colour Bar” regulations. It is true, and General 
Hertzog avoided the distinction, that there was a great 
practical difference in regulations confined to mines only 
in the Transvaal and Orange Free State and a law extending 
them potentially to all works and machinery throughout 
the Union, but the point was a useful one, and General 
Smuts would have been wiser if he had admitted frankly 
that in 1911 he had not realized all the possible conse- 
quences of his policy and the danger of its being applied 
generally throughout South Africa to all users of machinery. 
As he went on, General Hertzog became more and more 
emphatic until, as so often happens to him under the strain 
of debate, he lost his head and, after a bitter attack on 
the Leader of the Opposition for the ill-feeling which he 
was fostering throughout the country, he turned in a 
veritable crescendo of vituperation to charge the clergy 
who signed the petition mentioned above with fomenting 
race-hatred. ‘“‘ A more unworthy document by responsible 
people has not seen the light in connection with a matter 
like this for a hundred years. Not since the Boers on the 
eastern borders were slandered and driven out of the 
country by a number of missionaries and others.’’ (The 
General’s knowledge of the genesis of the Great Trek is 
somewhat at fault.) He characterized as a lie the state- 
ment that the Government sought to prohibit any man 
from doing certain work on the ground of colour. And 
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he deduced from the fact that the Dutch Churches had 
not signed the petition (two ministers of the Dutch Church 
had done so but the remainder of the signatories were 
English), that the signatories were charging more than 
half the people of South Africa with being animated by 
nothing but prejudice against the native: such an attack 
on the Dutch was a lying attack, and no responsible man 
had the right to make a charge of that kind. He repeated 
that no man had the right to do what General Smuts had 
tried to do during the last two years and his followers were 
doing now—to stir up the native against the white man 
and to stir up the feelings of white against white in South 
Africa. 

How General Hertzog, the leader of a Parliamentary 
combination, one section of which, Labour, is entirely 
British, could read all this into a perfectly reasonable 
petition passes understanding. One can only explain his 
extraordinary outburst by his racial obsession, which drives 
him to seek for racial motives in any and every opposition 
to his measures. As the speaker who followed him in the 
House said of the tone of his remarks: ‘‘ We are ashamed 
of it.” 

The Bill was passed by 83 votes to 67. The voting 
was on party lines except that two Labour members voted 
with the Opposition. 

It is a sad reflection that had the rank and file of friendly 
South Africans, and not only the clergy, rallied to the 
help of the black man six months ago, the Bill might have 
been shelved altogether. Even the clergy’s effort was an 
eleventh-hour measure, and the rebuke of one of our pro- 
fessional firebrands amongst educated natives is merited. 
“Do not believe them,” he said two months ago, “‘ when 
they call you brother. If we were their brothers they 
would have made an effort to save us from the Colour 
Bar Bill.” The sting of this remark lies in its truth. Not 
the clergy only but the whole of South Africa has been 
reprehensibly apathetic. Whether from ignorance of our 
powers when under the sway of genuine indignation, or 
from lack of imagination, or from the mood of fascinated 
horror in which one may stare at the approach of disaster, 
we have all sat still and done nothing whatever. 

There is only one hopeful thought at present: it is 
that the very enormity of this measure of the Pact Govern- 
ment may, in one of those boomerang flights which stupid 
legislators cannot foresee, rouse that very championship of 
the black man it was designed to keep in check. There 
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is no doubt that it will actually make friends for the native 
amongst white people who have never before realized 
their responsibilities towards him, but have unthinkingly 
accepted him as part of the South African scene. And 
there is no doubt that it will not be long before the Pact 
will be made unpleasantly conscious that, instead of sub- 
duing the black man, their legislation has actually helped 
him along the road to civilization as no other measure 
could so swiftly have done. 

The man who is right can never eventually be defeated 


by the man who is wrong. The man who is right has. 


saved England, and more than England, from disintegration 
during the nine days’ general strike. So, too, will he save 
South Africa from the retrograde step of enslaving the 
native. But, alas! not in nine days. It will be one of the 
long and perhaps bloody struggles of modern history, a 
struggle in which English and Dutch will fight Dutch and 
English for the sake of the same principle that led to 
civil war in America. 
J OHANNESBURG 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


MONEY FROM RUSSIA 


[THE unsophisticated might suppose that the deadly dis- 
section to which Lord Balfour recently submitted the 
Russian Soviet Government in the House of Lords was 
a preliminary to the recall of the Soviet emissary in London, 
failing which the British Government would request his 
withdrawal. Nothing of the kind. It was a masterly 
plea for inaction. It is, however, worth placing on record 
as a statement of fact, and Lord Newton, who provoked it 
by raising the issue of the subsidizing of the Miners’ Strike 
by the Moscow Camarilla, is to be congratulated on such 
a confirmation of his case against the common enemy of 
civilization. We reproduce Lord Balfour’s speech from 
the Official Report, preceding it, however, by this illuminating 
passage from Lord Newton’s admirable opening of the 
debate. ] 


Lorp Newron: ... That this money should have been sent here by the 
direction and with the consent of the Soviet Government on behalf of what His 
Majesty’s Government term “an illegal and unconstitutional act ’—namely, 
the General Strike—really constitutes a flagrant interference in our domestic 
affairs, and in that connection one cannot help wondering what would have 
occurred if we had done something of' the same kind ourselves. I know very 
well what would have occurred, because I can cite a case which is within my 
own knowledge. About a year ago the refugee Russians in Paris organized an 
entertainment or dinner at which they collected a certain amount of money 
for the benefit of their friends residing in Leningrad who belonged to the former 
aristocracy and were in extremely poor circumstances. This money was sent 
to a stockbroker in Leningrad with a list of the persons for whom it was intended. 
In all the large houses of Leningrad the Soviet Government maintains a kind 
of committee which is a spy organization to report what the inmates do. Un- 
fortunately, the secret police, through these people, got hold of the list. 
Thereupon the man who received the money was arrested and all the persons 
to whom it should have been distributed were arrested also. They included 
old men and old women, with some of whose names I am acquainted. They 
were taken off to a political prison and all shot within twenty-four hours without 
any trial whatsoever. That is the way in which the Soviet Government deals 
with money which comes into their country and of which they disapprove. 
Tue Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Councit (THE Eart oF BALFour): My Lords, 
my noble friend who has just sat down made an appeal to the Government to 
delay no longer before making some statement on the subject which he has 
brought to our attention, and he has a perfect right to make that appeal for he 
himself courteously deferred, at least once, putting the Question to the 
Government with which I rise at the present moment to deal. In most of the 
positive statements made by my noble friend I am in complete agreement. 
We ought to look at this question in a broad spirit, not dealing with small 
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technicalities or losing ourselves in all the mysteries of the Russian Constitution. 
I need not remind your Lordships, especially after the speech of my noble friend, 
that the Russian Government is really a complex of a great many institutions, 
all representing a single party—for only one Party is permitted in Russia—all 
acting under one inspiration, all one when something has to be done, only 
dividing up into their multiple units when excuses have to be made. That is 
not a very easy Constitution to deal with dialectically, and I think I should be 
entirely wasting your Lordships’ time if I were to endeavour to give an account 
of which of the many institutions by which under one system of unified tyranny 
Russia is controlled—if I were to attempt to elucidate the inter-relation between 
the various elements in that Government. It is unnecessary, it leads to nothing 
except empty debate. 

The broad fact is, as my noble friend has stated and as I have endeavoured 
to re-state it, that in dealing with these various units of the Russian Government, 
by whatever name they are known, you are dealing with a highly organized 
and centralized unity which pursues persistently one consistent and avowed 
policy, and under whichever name and by whatever nominal authority a par- 
ticular ‘action is carried out the inspiring genius behind it all is this single, 
inflexible, and remorseless organization. ‘That I believe to be a not unfair 
account. I do not believe it would be denied by one member of the Soviet 
Government. I rather think that, though they may dislike the spirit in which 
I have announced it, they would not dispute the accuracy of the speech in 
which my noble friend brought it to your Lordships’ attention and on which I 
have myself ventured to say a word. 

I do not think that the state of things which I have endeavoured to describe 
is a subject on which we have the least right to make representations to the 
Russian Government or to deal practically in any manner whatever so long as 
the Soviet system is applied to the country which gave it birth. Russia has an 
absolute right to rule itself according to its own views. It had a perfect right to 
manage its own affairs under the Tsarist system, and it has a perfect right to 
manage its own affairs under the Soviet system. We only come in when the 
system of government which they have adopted, and which they have a perfect 
right to adopt, is avowedly used for purposes which go far beyond the Russian 
frontier ; and your Lordships must remember, what you are all well acquainted 
with, that the very essence of the Russian system is that it goes beyond Russian 
borders. 

The boast of the Soviet Government is that they desire a world revolution. 
It is not the well-being of the Russian people which they pursue—in the main 
not very successfully, so far as I am able to judge what is the condition of 
Russia at this moment—it is not the condition of the Russian people which 
they want to ameliorate, it is the condition of every other part of the world 
which they want to destroy. They not only have avowedly and explicitly made 
this announcement to all the world to all who desire to hear it, but they have 
paid us the special compliment of announcing to their own people and to any- 
body else outside their borders who cares to listen to them that one of the great 
obstacles which stand between them and this world revolution is the country 
to which we belong. They regard the British system as the very citadel of the 
system which they think it their duty to destroy, and they never have made 
any secret of it. Their orators, their writers, their Press, the whole machinery 
of organization from newspapers to loud-speakers, is all directed towards propa- 
gating this general view of the mission of Russia in regard to the world at large 
and the mission of Russia in particular as regards this country, this country 
being taken to represent in its most ideal form all the evils which they think 
themselves born to put an end to. 

These are matters of common knowledge, and as they are matters of common 
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knowledge I see no reason why they should not be mentioned publicly in debate 
in your Lordships’ House or any place where British citizens are collected 
together. There is here no matter really for controversy at all. A great deal 
of controversy takes place in this country as to particular actions of the Soviet 
Government. Excuses and explanations and all sorts of mitigating circum- 
stances are alleged with regard to particular incidents, but on the broad issue 
which I have laid before your Lordships I do not believe there is any difference 
of opinion. I even venture to think that it would receive approval as regards 
its facts from the Russian Government themselves. These being the general 
circumstances under which events have taken place, that representing the 
general atmosphere, the background of all that has happened during the General 
Strike and during the coal strike, what are we to say about the action of the 
Russian Government in regard to these contributions ? 

There seems to be no doubt, there is no doubt, that they endeavoured to 
contribute, that at any rate certain organizations in Russia endeavoured to 
contribute, to the General Strike and subsequently to the coalstrike. It is alleged 
that these were the spontaneous contributions of enthusiastic workers in Russia 
in aid of their fellow-workers in this country. I do not propose to argue that 
point at all. I think what my noble friend has pointed out to your Lordships 
is quite true, that the amount of the money contributed, the number of con- 
tributors, the amount of the wages of the contributors—in other words, the 
amount of the fund out of which contributions were made—would afford a strong 
presumption that the large amount, £400,000 or £500,000, which is in question 
was not paid by the workers but was contributed by the Government. I do 
not myself think that very material. At all events, I believe your Lordships 
will agree with me that in all probability through some of the organizations— 
I do not say the Soviet organization, I say ‘‘ some of the organizations ’’—of the 
Central Government of Russia, machinery was put in motion which in some 
way or another, no doubt partly by direct contributions of the workers, probably 
also as I am inclined to think—it is only a personal opinion—from other sources 
over which this central authority had control, the money was provided. 

And with what object ? The avowed object was, of course, to help the 
strike. The ulterior object was a quite plainly avowed desire to produce a 
revolution in this country. The revolution was to have an industrial origin. 
It was to be based on the ruin of the industry and the organized economic system 
under which we have lived and flourished. That was the avowed object of the 
leading spirits who have dealt with this matter in Russia. You have only to 
read extracts from the Russian Press at the time of the. General Strike, and now 
at the later stage of the coal strike, to see what it was that they were aiming at 
and by what means they desired to obtain it. We draw the great distinction, 
based upon law, that the General Strike was of a wholly different character 
from the coal strike, as from a legal point of view it undoubtedly was. One 
was @ wholly illegal effort, while the other falls within the ambit of our industrial 
system, where it is permitted to the employed to strike and to the employers 
to lock out and to settle their differences in that somewhat barbarous but 
apparently, as yet, inevitable fashion. 

Lorp Ottvier: If I might interrupt the noble Earl for a moment, may I 
ask to what strike he is referring ? 

Tue Eart or BatFrour: I am referring to two strikes—the General Strike 
and the coal strike. 

Lorp Ottvier: I apprehend that he is referring to the condition of things 
in the coal industry which arises from notices given by the employers. 

Toe Marquess of SALtisBpuRy: Order, order. 

Tuer Ear or Batrovur: I differ with the noble Lord, but I do not see that 
the point touches my argument. I do not agree with his facts, but what I was 
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pointing out was that the coal dispute, whether it is a lock-out or a strike, was 
an industrial quarrel carried on under legal conditions, while the General 
Strike was in itself inherently illegal. That is the way in which we look at it 
here, but of course it is not the way in which the Soviet Government look at it. 
They look at the two strikes as being merely two forms of the same weapon for 
carrying out the same object—namely, the destruction of British industry. 
The one, if it had succeeded, would have been rapid, complete, effectual, and, as 
I think, irremediable. That broke down amid the lamentations upon lamen- 
tations of the organs of Russian opinion. But, the General Strike having 
broken down, they consoled themselves with the thought that the coal strike 
was still going on and that, though in a less effective and less complete fashion, 
it might materially contribute to the same great end—namely, the ruin of 
England. 

They are quite indifferent to our legal distinctions ; and in one sense, of 
course, they are right. In one sense a strike—or, to please the noble Lord 
opposite, I will say a trade dispute—which cuts at the very root of an essential 
industry of the country might ultimately have the effects, though it differed 
from it legally, of a general strike. I think my noble friend was quite right 
there. He made that observation, and I think it is a true one. I think you 
can imagine a trade dispute in some vital and national industry which would 
have the effect of as speedily destroying that national industry as the more 
direct, more sensational, and more dramatic methods which were attempted 
in the General Strike. That, no doubt, is the point of view from which the 
Soviet Government look both at the coal strike and at the General Strike. 

Your Lordships will have noticed that, so far, I have been in entire agreement 
with my noble friend who asked this Question and introduced it in the able 
speech to which we have listened this afternoon. He seemed to draw from it 
the conclusion that since the Soviet Government had taken the action which I 
have described to carry out the ends to which I have drawn attention, we should 
do well to break off all relations. 

Lorp Newton: I did not express that opinion. 

THE Eart or Batrour: I beg my noble friend’s pardon. It is quite true 
that he carefully guarded himself from expressing an explicit opinion, but I 
rather thought—I dare say that I was wrong—that his inclinations were in 
that direction, and I am quite aware that it is in that direction that a large 
number of gentlemen with whom I completely agree upon general principles 
would like to move. 

Viscount HALDANE: Hear, hear! 

THe Eart or Batrour: I do not doubt that. But I think that 
they have not sufficiently realized that, after all, there are many things 
to be considered. America was referred to by my noble friend. America 
has never had relations with the Soviet Government, he said, and yet 
how well America gets on with the Soviet Government! I think there 
may be truth in that observation ; I have not sufficient knowledge to give an 
assured opinion upon it. It is quite true that America has never had relations 
with the Soviet Government, but it is one thing not to have relations and quite 
another thing to break off relations which you have. I am not at all sure that 
we ought ever to have gone into relations with Russia. That, I think, is a 
doubtful point, and it is certainly an arguable point; but observe that there 
is a great difference between breaking off relations and not entering into them, 
because the first of those two operations produces disturbances which may 
go far beyond the confines either of Russia or of this country. The whole of 
the industrial, financial, and economic world, on this side of the Atlantic at all 
events, is in @ most sensitive and embarrassed condition. Nobody can doubt 
that it is a condition under which it will be the height of rashness, except for a 
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really serious gain, to introduce a new disturbing element. We have, Heaven 
knows, disturbances sufficiently great already. Look where you will, at the 
condition of what country you will on this side of the Atlantic, and you will 
feel that the last course which any responsible statesman would like to make 
is one which, without adequate object, will add a new source of disturbance to 
this over-disturbed world. 

What are you going to gain by breaking off relations as so many of my 
friends desire ? It is very dubious whether you would be effectively able to 
prevent funds being brought into this country. I should like to ask financial 
experts, if any are present, what they think of that matter, but I want to remind 
the House that all these contributions from foreign sources to the coal strike 
are going to have no effect upon the result of the coal strike—no important effect. 
The money, I understand, is to be distributed to the women and children of the 
strikers. Out of public funds at this moment we contribute to support the 
women and children of the strikers incomparably far more than you are getting 
or are ever going to get from any foreign source of contribution. The £480,000 
which we are told to be the sum which has been brought over sinks into 
insignificance beside the funds which, as I have already said, are contributed by 
local authorities for the purpose of diminishing the hardships of the wives and 
children. 

May I say in this connection that I cannot imagine, while we are talking of 
diminishing the suffering of the women and children of the coal miners, why 
we hear so very little of the women and children who suffer indirectly from the 
coal strike. Their husbands and fathers are in no sense responsible for the 
sufferings which they undergo, but—I dare say that something is being done— 
I have never heard any loud appeals on their behalf, and certainly of no con- 
tributions from Soviet resources to the innocent victims of those trades which 
are brought to an end by this unhappy quarrel between employers and employed 
in the coal trade. Yet far more do I pity them, and they more than anybody 
else deserve the sympathy and assistance which the liberality of the philan- 
thropist may desire to bestow. Therefore I think that from the point of view 
of the actual coal strike it is very easy to exaggerate the effect which would be 
produced by stopping these funds, even if you can stop them, and even if more 
funds are to come, of which I have considerable doubt. 

I had an argument which I wanted to lay before your Lordships in this 
connection, but it has escaped me for the moment. There is, however, one 
point connected with the subject on which I was occupied—namely, the sub- 
scriptions to this fund, which I think is worth the consideration of the recipients 
of the £480,000 in this country. Either that money comes from the Soviet 
Government as a direct interference by the Soviet Government with our affairs, 
or, as the other side maintain, it is a contribution by workers in Russia, moved 
by the sufferings of their fellow-workers in Great Britain, who have spontane- 
ously out of their resources done what they could to alleviate the distress of 
the miners in this country. If it is the first, how can any loyal Englishman 
accept it ? If this be, as most of us think it is, a direct attempt on the part 
of the Soviet Government to inflict such injury upon British industry as may 
produce a condition of unemployment, of industrial unrest and discontent, as 
will bring nearer the day for which they long, namely, the day in which we are 
to be reduced to the level which they have attained. If that is the object, I 
cannot conceive that there is a citizen of this country who would not imitate 
the action taken by the trade unions in this country of refusing the gift. 

If it is the other, if we are to take the other alternative, if these really are 
contributions from men who, I suppose, do not receive more than 12s. per week 
on the average, to men whose wages range, I suppose, between 45s. and 75s.—if 
that is the state of things, to what level are we reduced ? We are told that 
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we are endeavouring to lower the standard of living in this country. The people 
whose standard of living we are most falsely accused of desiring to lower have 
wages many times the amount of those who, from abroad, are contributing. 
Why is not this money used to raise the standard of living in Russia? There 
is no explanation of that, except that it is not to raise the standard of living in 
any part of the world that the Soviet Government are out for. They are out 
for universal revolution. Once adopt that theory and the whole of their policy 
becomes plain and obvious. What about the policy of those who direct the 
action of the miners in this country ? Are they out for general revolution ? 

Lorp Newton: Some of them are. 

Tue Eart oF Batrour: There may be, here and there, men who are out 
for revolution, but I am convinced that the mass of the miners in this country, 
as of all citizens in this country, are really fundamentally opposed to that method 
of operation, and would be horrified if they thought that the result of their 
action would be that they were to be reduced to the condition in which the 
Russian worker finds himself, whether from an industrial or a political point 
of view. Neither their welfare nor their freedom would be promoted by action 
like that, and I am very much surprised that a comparison between his lot 
and that of his brother operative or brother miner in the Near East has never 
occurred to the British miner as a reason why, if monetary assistance is to 
flow from one to the other, it should not flow from the richer to the poorer 
instead of from the much poorer to the much richer. 

I have attempted quite plainly and explicitly to state my views, which I 
hope and believe are the views of many of your Lordships, upon .the actual 
naked facts of the situation. I do not know how the situation will develop, 
but I cannot see what would be gained at the present time by breaking off 
relations with Russia. -That carries with it obvious dangers. Does it carry 
with it any obvious advantages ? If it does, I fail to see them. I think that, 
at all events until the situatiopedevelops in the manner in which I earnestly 
hope it will not. develop, we should go on diplomatically as we are going on 
now. Nothing is gained by these formal gestures which show that we greatly 
disapprove of people whose actions we cannot in any way control. It is an 
operation which carries with it no substantial advantages. It may give you 
the excitement at the moment of some effective proceeding, but it is utterly 
ineffective, it leads to nothing good, and unquestionably, if I may repeat myself, 
I do think the condition of the world, the condition at least of the European 
world, at this moment requires us to walk in all these international matters with 
@ very cautious tread. 

Therefore, until it can be shown that some clear advantage is obtained by 
an alteration of our formal relations with Russia, I am in favour of leaving 
things as they are, having quite explicitly explained to anybody who cares to 
listen to our explanations that we are not dupes of Russian policy, having 


made it. perfectly clear that we know what they desire, why they desire it, how: 


they intend to aim at it, by what means they intend to attain it. On our part, 
we are confident that, with this nation behind us, with its traditions, its common 
sense, its love of law, its power of seeing to the essentials of a question through 
all the mists of arguments by which it may be surrounded, we have nothing 
to fear from the contrivances and intrigues of any nation under Heaven. I do 
not know whether my noble friend will be satisfied with my answer, but I have 


endeavoured without disguise to explain to him and to your Lordships the» 


manner in which I venture to survey the subject. 


